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INGER PAINT with the right creamy consistency, and just enough body to 
spread evenly and smoothly. 


Finger Paint with the pur-r-r-tiest brilliant colors that will not spoil or 
dry out. 


Economical, too. Milton Bradley paint comes in a new quart size for 
economical school use. Because of its whipped cream smoothness and color 
brilliance, it goes farther and lasts longer. 


AND GIVES THE RIGHT Aoliday “Touch 


Milton Bradley Finger Paints 
are brighter, gayer and cheerier. 
They are harmless to skin or 
clothing —they are washable. 


Ideal for classroom projects 

. in the making of craft items 
and gifts for Christmas or any 
season of the year. 


Ask for “Finger Tip 
Magic” instruction 
booklet. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and 
completely revised 
for classroom use. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


Also available in handy sets. Complete with finger 


SINCE 1860 
paint paper, spatulas and instructions for use. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Set A — Six 8-oz. jars of assorted colors $5.00 
Set B—Six 4-oz. jars of assorted colors 3.00 MM ITO me BRAD LEY 
Set C—Six 2-o0z. jars of assorted colors 2.00 


Quantity purchases subject to lower prices. Springfield, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 


delphia AND dealers everywhere. 
Try Milton Bradley Finger Paints. You, too, will be convinced. 
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Congratulations, sir! Your bandaged 
beak is a badge of honor! 


It’s a symbol of service . . . a sure 
sign that you, like most of us these 
days, have been keeping your nose 
to the grindstone— working your 
hardest just to keep your family liv- 
ing the way you want them to live. 

But what of the future? Your nose 
can’t take it forever. Someday you'll 
want to retire, to follow the hobbies 
and take the trips and do the things 
that you’ ve always dreamed of doing. 


That’s going to take just one thing 


— MONEY! And will you have it 
when you want it? 

You will if you’re buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds automatically—on the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or on the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 


With either plan, you’re heading 
for real financial security. Month 
after month, regularly as clockwork, 
your money is saved for you. 

It’s just about the easiest, surest, 
fastest way of building financial se- 
curity that anyone ever dreamed up. 


And with U. S. Savings Bonds, you 
make money while you save it. Every 
$75 Bond you buy today will be 
worth $100 in just 10 years! 

Of course, you can always buy 
Bonds at any bank or post office. 


But the best way, the sure and 

steady way, is to buy ’em automat- 
ically! 
Start doing it now! Keep on doing it! 
And in no time flat, you’ll find that 
you’re well on your way to a perma- 
nent separation of nose and grind- 
stone! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING I$ SURE SAVING-U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


© Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Good Steel Scissors 
for Cutting Cloth 


EVERSHARP 


SCHOOL 
SCISSORS 
by Acme 


Worlds 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
of Scissors 
and Shears 


Guaranteed 

Good Housekee: 


Upper graders’ work requires 
more consideration in the 
selection of scissors and 
shears. 


Fine quality hardened and 
tempered. Hand ground steel 
blades. Fully nickel plated. 


EVERSHARP 


THE ACME SHEAR co. 
BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Scissors and Shears 
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Grace and action are expressed in this First Grade Crayon drawing. 


Let's Scribble Some Pictures 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Lers SCRIBBLE! Why 
shouldn’t we scribble! We're only 
six years old. First Grade children’s 
pictures have a charm we seldom 
find in higher grades. It is a charm 
peculiar to Grade 1. 

The first grader likes to take a big 
crayon and paper 12x18 or 18x24 
inches and draw his ideas very 
quickly with long scribbly strokes. 
The teacher who tries to make him 
draw with short strokes all vertical 
or all horizontal is on the wrong 
track. The teacher who tries to 
make him draw slowly and care- 
fully is on the wrong track. She is 
going contrary to first grade ways. 
(Unless, of course, she has retarded 
children who are older 
years of age.) 


than six 


The first grader is not interested 
in drawing curves in the legs of his 


people. He is not interested in 


many details in clothing. He draws 
the essential lines. In so doing he 
makes something with real style 
and often with rhythm. 

He doesn’t care to begin a crayon 
drawing one day and finish it the 
next day. He wants to finish it in a 
20 or 25 minute period. 

Sometimes he is so eager to get his 
ideas down that he draws a person 
all purple or all blue or black. He 
doesn’t even think of the color he is 
using he is so eager to put down the 
action. 

If first grade children draw in a 
cramped small slow fashion, some 
of these may be the reasons: 


1. The teacher gives them too 
small crayons. 


2. The teacher gives them too 
small paper. 


3. Perhaps at home they formed 
the habit of sitting with a 


small paper and just slowly 
moving a crayon around. 


4. They need inspiration. 


To elaborate on the last point. 
Some children don’t know the possi- 
bilities of crayons until the teacher 
shows them. 

Some day she may say, “I love to 
draw pictures quickly. I’m going to 
make some today when you are all 
drawing.” Some children will leave 
their places at the table and stand 
by the teacher. 

The teacher draws very quickly 
and scribbly. She draws large, for 
she has in her mind the aim of 
making her children more free in 
their expression. 

Some of the up to this time: very 
placid children will become very 
enthusiastic and go back to their 
places and draw lovely large free 
pictures. If they don’t do it after 
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for the teacher’s first demonstration 1. To draw the head, the teacher lines quickly drawn around 
of they will wake up after the teacher and the children made the the head. 

in draws funny witches, cats, Santa orange or brown crayon go Sometione the. movet 

Claus, Peter Rabbits, Three Bears round and ’round to make a ‘ ; 

‘ her arms quickly and said, 
ry and all sorts of things children like. circle very scribbly and quick- 

ry i “That's how I do when I 
These first grade drawings have y- I 
vad some common characteristics be- The cap was often started with skate. Now I'll see how fast 
ree cause of the teacher’s demonstration, a line across the orange head; can draw it. After all, when I 
ter 


e. g. mee or a hood made by curved skate I go fast, don’t ID 
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It's Fun To Paint On Colored Paper 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


A NEW thrill is added to the 
painting lesson when children can 
choose colored paper from a pile of 
papers of many colors. 


The more one works with chil- 
dren as they paint, the more one 
realizes that they learn by trying 
first one color combination then 
another. The color of the paper 
gives added opportunity for choices. 


Painting on colored paper is 
quick. One needs to fill in less space 
Any expense of colored paper is 
balanced by using less tempera 
paint. 


When one paints on colored pa- 
per he must be sure that the tem. 
pera paint is not too thin. If it is 
thin, the colored paper will show 
through. It must be as thick as 
cream (not like milk). Being thick, 
it is opaque and covers the colored 
paper, thus showing the color of the 
paint itself. 


Illustration I is very decorative 
with black, yellow, red, green and 
white paint on orange paper. The 
red-orange paper gives a glow to the 
whole picture. 


Colored paper helps children to 
get a decorative effect, for they get 
away from the naturalistic color 
combination. 


Orange paper was used for Illus- 
tration 2. Children like to use orange 
paper when painting faces. They 
like to leave the orange color paper 
for the skin. Emily had added 
darker orange circles for the cheeks 
of her girl. This is very typical of 
many portraits painted by Grade 2, 
3 and 4. Children like cheeks red 
and round. The girl’s dress is ma- 
genta with turquoise ribbon and 
sleeves. The spots behind her are 
not snow flakes. They were added in 
fun to decorate the paper. 


The colors of such pictures show 
off beautifully when the pictures 
are mounted on pure white paper. 


Illustration 1 


Illustration 2 
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In Illustration 3, the child chose a 
paper of light gray so that he could 
use it for the body color of the horse 
in the foreground. He made the 
lines and spots on the horse black. 
The clothes of the rider were dark 
blue and dark red. He used white 
for the second horse and very light 
yellow for the girl’s hair. He used a 
dark reddish brown for her suit. 
This looked lovely against the pale 
gray paper. He repeated the white 
in the fence and the pale yellow in 
the foreground and in the foliage of 
the green trees. The green in the 
trees was very brilliant to pep up 
the gray. 


Chemurgy 


JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


W nen magicians pull rabbits 
and custard pies out of silk hats, we 
call it slight-of-hand. When chem- 
ists produce golf balls and felt hats 
from milk and wool suits from soy- 
beans, we call it chemurgy. 

This word is coined fror “‘“quem”’ 
or “chemi,” the ancient Egyptian 
word which is also the root of chem- 
istry, and “ergon,” a Greek word 
meaning work. Farm chemurgy, 
therefore, means, a science which 
helps the farmer. Today these sci- 
entists are using farm products to 
make hundreds of articles so dif- 
ferent in appearance and usefulness 
that no one would guess their source. 

Although we hear a great deal 
about chemurgy these days, it 
really is not a new science. The first 
record which we have of what would 
probably be the work of chemurgists 
is Cato’s report of extracting starch 
from grains in his treatise on Roman 
Agriculture about 170 B. C. During 
the following centuries scientists 
were too busy creating new machines 
to simplify man’s work to be much 
concerned with farm products. They 
were content to let corn and wheat 
be corn and wheat in most instances 
and that they should be used for 
food for man or for his farm animals. 

Since the turn of the century, 
however, farmers, particularly in the 
United States, became so efficient 


that they raised more crops than 
were needed for food purposes. In 
the meantime, scientists began look- 
ing around for new raw materials to 
feed to their big machines. Some 
of these scientists turned to finding 
commercial uses for the surplus 
farm products. Today these experi- 
ments are being carried on in hun- 
dreds of laboratories in our country. 
Some are operated by private in- 
dustries, and others by our state and 
federal departments of agriculture. 
The past war has greatly accelerated 
this work. Because the importation 
of many necessary and vital raw 
materials was cut off, our chemists 
have had to find replacements and 
substitutes for them. 


These scientists are finding that 
farm products such as soybeans and 
corn have thousands of commercial 
uses. In fact, they predict that in 
the years to come, corn will be an- 
other “crude petroleum” in industry. 
And that in the future, corn raised 
for food purposes will be only a 
small percentage of the entire 
amount raised. 


The late Henry Ford was a 
staunch chemurgy supporter. He 
was one of the first in our country to 
see the possibilities of what could be 
done with soybeans. While soybean 
lacquers and oils and plastics have 
been used in making cars for many 
years, he predicts that in the not- 
too-distant future entire cars will be 
made from farm-grown products. 
Upon returning from a vacation in 
Georgia last spring, he told reporters 


that he had lived mostly on soybean 
milk, bread, butter and desserts. 
Soybean milk, which costs less than 
3c a quart to produce, is proving 
very valuable. Mr. Ford predicts 
that the soybean may even put the 
cow out of business just as the auto- 
mobile replaced the horse. About 
two hundred gallons are used daily 
at the Ford hospital at Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


Chemurgists are not only interest- 
ed in using farm products for com- 
mercial uses, but they are also in- 
terested in finding uses for farm 
wastes, such as peanut and walnut 
shells, corn stalks, the short- 
stemmed straw of flax which is 
raised for oil, and weeds of all kinds. 


Chemurgists are also interested in 
producing better yielding crop plants 
and plants having characteristics 
which industry needs. For instance, 
they have produced a cotton plant 
with large quantities of seeds to 
meet the needs of the cotton-seed 
processors. They also have produced 
a cotton plant having so few leaves 
that the bolls can be harvested by 
machines and other cotton plants 
having natural blue or green or 
other colored fibers which require no 
dyeing. Chemurgists have also 
produced nasturtiums and marigolds 
having no odors as well as cabbage 
minus the characteristic cabbage 
smell. 


This new world of wonders which 
chemurgy is opening up is almost 
infinite. 
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Painting and Writing 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, 


Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


Paintine and Writing are 
like twin sisters who aren’t exactly 
alike, but are similar in many ways. 
By writing I mean composing with 
words. It has nothing to do with 
penmanship. It may not be in 
written words at all, but be given 
orally, or may be dictated to some- 
one who can put the words down 
quickly. 

By painting I mean any kind 
of representation which is a com- 
position in lines, colors, and masses 
of light and dark. It has nothing to 
do with skill in drawing. The simi- 
larity between painting and writing 
lies in the fact that both are creative 
work. In each case someone makes 
up, remembers, or imagines, experi- 
ences, and expresses his thoughts 
and feelings about these experiences 
in the best way he can. The crea- 
tive work continued over a period of 
time develops skill so that it can be 
done more clearly and more quickly 
as time goes by. The mechanics 
should never stand in the way of 
free expression. 


Small children can compose little 
stories or verses at an early age — 
occasionally at the age of four. The 
story may be only one sentence or 
may be a dozen. The composing 
with art materials may be just a 
simple combination of two 
(expressing feeling) or may 
elaborate drawing of many 
nizable things. 


colors 
be an 
recog- 


The obvious difference between 
writing and painting, aside from the 
difference in form, is that the writing 
is an artificial language. Primary 
children cannot wrile their stories 
with ease. The labor of forming 
letters, spelling words, and arrang- 
ing words in sentences is so great 
that the thought or feeling is usu- 
ally lost. The composing of stories 
orally is much more direct; how- 
ever, it is not retained in visible 
form for evaluation. 

If the stories or verses can be 
recorded and then played back for 


the children, they can evaluate 
their work to some extent, but since 
it is not visible it is not seen as a 
unit. By combining the two forms 
of creative expression the pupils 
can more readily see results and 
make progress. 

In drawing, painting, modeling or 
building the self-expression is more 
direct. It is a natural language and 
the mechanics do not obstruct the 


flow of thought. The ideas flow 


freely from experience to mind, to 
hand, to material such as paper or 
clay. This freedom of expression 
may be stopped, or hindered, if 
adverse criticism is given by adults 
or older children. It is the teacher’s 
sare that there be no such discour- 
agement. 

The art work is in full view as a 
complete piece of work and very 
small children can begin to judge 
their own work. For primary chil- 
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dren the judging may be only that 
they do or do not like their work 
when they see it the next day or the 
next week. It is not difficult for the 
teacher to guide them to see dif- 
ferences, such as the well-filled 
page, the strong contrast of light 
and dark, the bright colors, and the 
strong lines. 

There are many ways in which 
the teacher can correlate the creative 
writing and the creative art. One 
second grade teacher encouraged 
children to make up short stories 
and she wrote them on paper. They 
then drew pictures with crayon on 
drawing paper to illustrate their 
stories. The written stories were 
attached to the pictures and the 
children took the work home for the 
mothers to see. If the children can- 
not write their own stories the 
teacher cannot do this often (she 
may have thirty-five pupils or 
more), but the mothers may be- 
come interested writing the 
stories the children tell. These 
stories may be brought to school and 
read to the group, and they may 
then be illustrated. 

The stories, as well as the pic- 
tures, are very helpful to the teacher 
(and mothers) in understanding the 
child, his interests or his troubles. 


In the second grade group of 


children mentioned above there were 
many interesting developments. Joe 
Beth’s picture almost tells the whole 
story without words, but this is 
what she wrote: 

*“Bill,”’ said Jane, not go now. 
A car may run over you.” 


Bill said, “I will stop here.”’ 

A big man was there. His name 
was Bob. He was a good man. 

He said, “Stop, cars!”’ 

“Now we can go,” said little Alice. 

Sut her little dog went first. 

The story shows that the class 
had learned to cross the street care- 
fully and that Joe Beth believed in 
keeping the rules. 

Dick gave his story the title, 
“Jimmy's Birthday,” and this is his 
story: 

“Next Saturday is my birthday,” 
said Jimmy. 

“We will give you something for 
your birthday,” said Mother and 
Father. 

“Oh, tell me what it is,” said 
Jimmy. 


| The is going 


to ine store To 
st some apples 


“You must wait,” said Ruth and 
Mary. 

They laughed, for they knew it 
was a little dog. 

Pauline was not thinking of traf- 
fic rules or birthdays, but of getting 
up in the morning, which is a very 
serious thing for seven-year-olds. 

Pauline wrote: 

“Wake up, Sharon Anne,” Carol 
said one morning. 

sut did Sharon Anne get up. No, 
she did not. 

Nero, her dog, came in and said, 
*“Bow-wow.”” What he wanted to 
say was, “Wake up,” and Sharon 
Anne woke up. 

Another teacher devised an in- 
teresting way of correlating the 
writing and drawing With the 
children at their desks or tables, 
she called their attention to the 
piece of drawing paper she held in 
her hand. She showed them how to 
fold the 12x18 paper to make a 
booklet 9x12. She now explained 
that it was a book of four pages and 
could be numbered from one to four. 
She showed them how they could 
place the booklet on their desks and 
place their right hand in the open 
side. This insured that the books 
would open correctly. 

Then, before she gave the chil- 
dren the paper and crayons, she 
talked about the stories that could 
be pictured in this book. Each 
child should choose his own subject 
— it might be a story of a boy, or a 
girl, or of a dog or a cat, or anything 
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the child wished to use. Something 
happens on the first page, says the 
teacher, then something else hap- 
pens on the next page and the next, 
then on the last page should be a big 
surprise or something very funny 
about the subject of the picture. 

When the paper and crayons are 
at their disposal, the children begin 
the first picture. The teacher calls 
one child at a time to her desk, and 
writes for them the sentence they 
dictate for the first picture. Before 
the teacher calls the last child, he 
may have all four pictures finished 
and she writes all four sentences. 
She finishes the writing of all the 
stories at that time, or some later 
time. The stories are often quite 
clever and entertaining. Even chil- 
dren who have not yet learned to 
read, will remember the sentences 
they dictated, and can “read”’ the 
book to other children or to Mother. 

These four-page booklets can be 
used at other The older 
children can write their stories and 
will do it more willingly after the 
pictures are drawn than before. 

Verna Washington made her pic- 
tures and story about the girl who 
went after apples as follows: 

The girl is going to the store to 
get some apples. 

Her mother is waiting for her to 
come from the store. 


levels. 
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The car is going after the girl. 

An unusual feature of Verna’s 
book was that the two inside pages 
were used for one large picture and 
the sentence was for both pages. 

Lois Jean dictated these lines to 
go with her pictures: 

Helen is playing ball. 

She threw the ball in a woman’s 
yard. 

The woman didn't like it. 


She told the she 
sorry, so she got the ball back. 


woman was 
This is one way to bring to the 
parents’ attention the fact that the 


child’s drawings have meaning, 


something to be respected, and 
that the children can make up stories 
of their own. A child’s desire to: 
write is his greatest incentive toward 
legibly, which 
involves the sometimes tedious work 
Both 
teachers and mothers are conscious 
that the child should 
things one at a time. 


learning write 


of spelling and punctuation. 
learn 


Many mis- 
takes in story writing can be over- 


new 


looked while one correction is being 
stressed. The creative expression 
the 


form does not require too much at- 


goes forward when outward 


tention. 


American [Indian 


Long long ago, in our own home 
Another people used to roam; 


These hills and valleys which we know 
Belonged to them, long long ago. 

We live in homes of stone or wood 
Where Indian villages once stood, 

Here Indian hunters stalked the deer 
The mothers hushed their babies here, 


So many years ago. 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This Indian arrow head you hold 


Was fashioned by some hunter bold, 


This little, beaded Indian shoe 


Was worn by some small child like you; 


They played their games and had their toys, 
These little, long gone girls and boys, 
And tiny brown skinned babies played 


Beneath these trees’ far reaching shade — 


So many years ago. 
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Our Chinese Kite 


STELLA E. WIDER, Associate Supervisor of Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 


We CALL this toy our Chinese 
Kite, but of course it is not a real 
Chinese kite, because it will not 
take off for the blue skies. How- 
ever, when you run with it, it flut- 
ters and fills out in a most satis- 
factory manner. 

The idea for the toy grew out of 
a film which the children had seen 
of Kite Day in China. It might have 
been Japan or Korea, although 
perhaps the Chinese have amused 
themselves longer than the other 
countries — with kite flying. 

Our toy, as well as being a toy, 
makes a very colorful decoration for 
all sorts of parties, booths, fairs, and 
the like. Little folks thoroughly 
enjoy making them. The simple 
project gives good training in 
handling materials, designing, and 
in creating color harmonies. No two 
toys will be alike. 

First, old newspapers, or news- 
print, are given out — with scissors. 
The paper is folded for a center line. 
A fish’s body, or rather half of it, is 
cut on the folded paper. Fins, etc., 
are added afterward. We encourage 


our youngsters to draw with their 
scissors, without aid of pencil. We 
know that we get better results, 
more creative. If pupils have not 
been introduced to this method, 
half the body can be drawn on the 
center line, and then cut out double. 
It is much more interesting to see 
the design grow through the cutting 
and recutting. See that a wide 
mouth is given to the fish. 


Tissue paper, wrapping paper, or 
any reasonably thin paper, is then 
folded in such a way as to accom- 
modate the fish pattern, open up, 
and with room enough above and 
below the pattern, to allow for the 
fins to be added. The pattern is 
drawn around with a wax crayon 
— any color. The folded thin paper 
is then reversed, and the body drawn 
on the other side. Fins are added at 
the pleasure of the maker, as the 
finny tribe varies so much in this 
respect that anybody’s ideas will do 
nicely. It is best to have each 
drawing repeated on the reverse 
side before taking up a new move- 
ment. Straight lines may be drawn 


in the fins and tail. A large eye, not 
far from the mouth, is important. 
A “breather,” or gill, can be placed 
not far from the eye. Next come 
the scales in a galaxy of color. 
These continue toward the tail, 
overlapping brick fashion. Water 
color can be applied to give an effect 
of thickness to the body. When the 
color is dry, the paper may be 
opened up, waste paper put over it, 
and a warm iron applied to take off 
the waxy look. This last step is at 
the volition of the designer — not a 
necessity. 

The edges of the two patterns are 
now pasted together, top and bot- 
tom, leaving the tail and mouth 
open for a circulation of air. This 
pasting must be carefully done so 
that" the body will be airproof. 
Allow the paste to extend within the 
pattern about one-fourth inch inside 
the body lines. This stiffens the 
fins, too. The mouth must be strong 
enough to remain open to allow for 
inflation. It can be made so in a 
variety of ways. Let the children 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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Arr WE prone to consider the 
process of learning to read as the 
end, not the means)? Unt!ess our 
handling of this process leads to 
increased enrichment of puril ex- 
perience, to greater broadening of 
group and individual interests and 
to keener stimulation of thinking, 
as well as a real desire to learn to 
read, our aims fall far short of 
achievement. 


Many opportunities for develop- 
ing these aims lie outside the field 
of the training-in-reading period. It 
is not the wish of the writer to lay 
down any “patterns” for teaching 
children to read widely. The fol- 
lowing techniques are tried tech- 
niques, and it is true they have 
proved helpful in certain classroom 
situations, but as they stand, they 
might not prove half so successfu! 
under different circumstances. <A 
number of them are applicable to 
many different grades if the needs 
and interests of the children are 
always considered in using them. 
Each technique should be scrutin- 
ized carefully, 
needed. 


then adapted as 
If the teacher accepts the 
belief that education is “teaching,” 
she will see no need for revision 
of any sort; if she holds the opinion 
that education is “learning,” she 
probably will take the opposite 


viewpoint. 

1. Good News Corner: Everyone 
likes to hear (or see) good news, and 
the first graders were no exception. 
Each morning they crowded about 
the low bulletin board to read the 
“item of the day” and helped one 
another to decipher its contents. 
Often an appropriate and attractive- 
ly mounted magazine picture gave a 
helpful clue. The statement was 
brief and carefully worded. ‘“‘We 
shall take a trip today.” “I saw a 
robin this morning.” ‘Marie 
brought her rabbit for us to see.” 

2. Book Parade: Nothing could 
have pleased the second-grade group 
more than the suggestion of a book 
parade. Each child made up a 
riddle about his favorite book char- 
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Stimulating Children To Read Widely 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


acter and secretly talked it over 
with the teacher. Store-rooms and 
attics were scoured for simple cos- 
tumes so Little Black Sambo, Peter 
Rabbit, Red Riding Hood, Hansel 
and Gretel could appear in full 
regalia. The group paraded from 
room to room, pausing to give their 
riddles and allow their audience to 
guess the characters they repre- 
sented. 

3. Puppet Plays: The puppet 
play had been based on the story of 
“The Tinder Box.” “Try-outs” for 
the parts of the readers were fully as 
important as try-outs for pup- 
eteers. Several days in advance, all 
the children who were interested 
were given copies of the book and 
encouraged to prepare their parts 
carefully. Standards for good read- 
ers were set up at that time and 
reviewed just before the try-outs 
began. It was not difficult to give 
the readers the feeling of a true 
audience situation, 

A. Wall Newspaper: The teacher 
spread a long strip of wrapping 
paper across a bulletin board. She 
had marked it off into rectangles 
about three inches by four inches so 
there would be one rectangle for 
herself and one for each child. The 
name of each person appeared at 
the top of his space. An old tablet 
was cut into rectangles of the same 
size. These were displayed in a 


small box near the bulletin board. 
The children were encouraged to 


Miss 
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write (and date) frequent news items 
to thumbtack in their own spaces 
(brief stories of home happenings, 
clubs and parties, lost and found 
items, etc.) The need for telling 
“who, what, when and where” was 
emphasized. Each youngster kept 
a watchful eye out for new stories 
written by his frtends. 

5. “Find-Out” Corner: The main 
equipment was simple — a low 
table and some small chairs so fhe 
children could make themselves 
comfortable while looking over the 
materials arranged to excite their 
curiosity. For the first two or 
three weeks, the teacher used the 
corner as a means of discovering 
the children’s individual interests 
and she had something in reserve, 
all during the year, to display when- 
ever their interest started to lag. 
The children, however, soon took 
over the responsibility of bringing 
something new for the corner. These 
are just a few of the things they 
brought: 

Sea shells, Miniature totem poles, 
Airplane models, Antlers and horns, 
Indian relics, Silkworm cocoons, 
Dolls of many Jands, Live snails and 
turtles, 

The exhibits were simply the 
first step in stimulating reading 
curiosity. The teacher helped each 
child who brought a group of speci- 
mens to look up appropriate pic- 
tures, stories and poems for the 
table and to write some thought- 
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provoking questions to accompany 
his exhibit. 


6. Museum Labels and Stories: 
Many of the children’s units in social 
studies and science lent themselves 
to the development of pupil-collect- 
ed exhibits in glass cases out in the 
hall. Each article was carefully 
labelled. In many cases, its descrip- 
tion was written so that “he who 
ran might read.” 


7. Reading Parties: Frequently, 
during the library and literature 
period, the children were divided 
into at least three interest groups. 
Each group chose a story (based on 
brevity, action, and conversation) 
to present to the other class mem- 
bers. After silent reading of the 
story, the group met in a designated 
corner of the room, selected a cap- 
tain and decided whether to take 
turns reading the story, take turns 
telling it, play it or pantomime it 
while one person read it aloud. The 
captain served also as the announcer 
when the story was presented. 


8. Surprise Boz: Realizing that 
many old workbooks, magazines 
and dilapidated readers contain 
stories, poems and exercises that 
are quite worthwhile, the teacher 
cut. out and mounted some of these 
on Jaundry cardboard brought in by 
the children. They were placed in a 
“surprise box” and classified under 
such headings as “Long Ago,” “‘Far 
Away,” “Tales of Fairies and 
Magic,” “Holidays and Special 
Days,” “Things to Make” and “‘Just 
for Fun.” Appropriate directions, 
checks and keys for self-handling 
accompanied many of the selections. 
The box was a never-failing source 
of interest for children who finished 
other assigned tasks quickly and 
satisfactorily and had free time on 
their hands. 


9, Literature Committees: Each 
week a different committee of three 
planned, prepared and presented, at 
the Friday library and literature 
story they had selected during their 
free reading. After presentation, 
each committee member named an- 
other child to take his place for the 
following week and the new com- 
mittee selected one of its members 
as the cartain. 


A few of their favorite programs 
were: 


Plays, “Ferdinand the Bull,” 
“Robert Francis Weatherbee’’s 
pantomime, “Three Blind Mice” 
(modern version), puppet play, ‘““The 
Lion-Hearted Kitten”; quiz pro- 
gram, hooks in general. 


10. Magazine Stories: Really hu- 
morous stories are hard to find. The 
third-grade children chuckled fre- 
quently with (not at) Miriam Clark 
Potter’s lovable character, “Mrs. 
Goose,” when they read silently the 
story of her bath in More Streets 
and Roads. Even so, the teacher 


was not prepared when they voiced 
the question, “Are there any more 
stories like this one)” “Yes,” she 
admitted, “there are many more 
stories about Mrs. Goose — and 
very funny ones they are — in a 
magazine called American Child- 
hood. I am planning to tear apart 
and file my back copies. Who would 
like to serve on a committee to find 
all of the Mrs. Goose stories and 
prepare them for reading?” The 
committee located ten stories and 
mounted each in an individual fold- 
er for the reading table. 


11. Bibliography for Social Studies 
and Science Units: In partial prepa- 
ration for their unit on local history, 
the children enjoyed looking up 
chapters and stories which could 
answer some of the questions they 
wanted to find out. The chief 
topics they had decided to study 
were: 
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In the forest snow lies deep, 


Forest creatures fast asleep. 


And plants tucked in their winter 
beds 


Await the spring to raise their 
heads. 
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The Plains Indians 
. The Early Fur Trappers 
The Overland Trail 
The Union Pacific 
The Cattlemen and Sheep- 
men 
6. Early Laramie 
. Laramie Today 

Each child was given seven half- 
sheets of paper to use in compiling 
his bibliography from the books 
collected on Laramie history. He 
received drill in skimming rapidly 
through tables of contents, locating 


page numbers quickly and organiz- 
ing what he found. 


The Overland Trail 


1. Frazer, On Old Wyoming 
Trails. 
Pages 30-45. 


12. Book Reports: One group en- 
joyed coming together at the li- 
brary period once a week to share 
the books they were reading. Each 
child presented his book in any way 
he pleased, remembering only that 
he was not to “give away” the plot 
of the story. A rather artistic little 
boy drew some original blackboard 
sketches illustrating his story. One 
child made a shoebox theater show- 
ing a scene from the story. Another 
played he was a book salesman and 
arranged a stage setting (with pro- 
spective buyers) for his “sale.” 
Many of the children read or told the 
beginning of their stories, stopping 
at what they considered the most 
exciting places. 

Another group made written re- 
ports of books they had read, using 
three kinds of forms prepared by 
the teacher. One form was based 
on the usual kind of book, in which 
all the chapters or stories are con- 
cerned with the same characters; 
another was hased on groups of 
short stories; the third, on books of 
poetry. From one of three wall- 
pockets on the bulletin board, each 
child selected the form he needed 
and after filling it out, placed it in a 
fourth pocket so the teacher could 
check it at her convenience. As soon 
as it was accepted, the pupil added 
it to the individual record he kept of 
hooks he had read. 
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Indian Days Live Again 


Durine their study of 
Indians, one of the third grade 
rooms in Sacajawea school, Rich- 
land, Washington, was emphasizing 
the importance of the Columbia 
river as a source of food supply for 
the Indians in the early days of 
Benton county. The children were 
interested in the fact that salmon 
was to the Indian what bread is to 
man today. They expressed great 
interest in the way the Indians 
prepared their salmon. 

“I'd like to have been here when 
the Indians lived in Benton county 
so I could have seen them bake their 
salmon as we read about in our 
stories,” said Carl, who was some- 
what of a fisherman himself, in an 
eight-year-old manner. 

“I'd like to have been an Indian.” 
Jimmy went one step farther in 
wishing. 

“Why can’t we pretend we are 
Indians?” inquired imaginative little 
Carol Ann. ‘We could bake salmon 
just the way that they did, couldn’t 
we?” 

The thirty-five children looked 
hopefully at their teacher, Mrs. 
Steuber, and were not disappointed 
when she cheerfully assented. 

“That will take a good deal of 
planning,” she explained. “Should 
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we divide into committees and start 
right away?” 

While enthusiasm was high, most 
of the essential details were handled 
by chairmen who were chosen by the 
children themselves. Volunteers 
were approved by these chairmen to 
take charge of each phase of this 
gigantic undertaking in their Social 
Studies unit. 

Permission was obtained from the 
Safety Council of the town, and from 
the Fire Department to hold the 
festivity on the cleared area below 
the school building. Certain cau- 
tions were given to the committees 
and duly observed by them as 
they carried out the plans. 

Parents who heard about the 
coming event offered to help in any 
way they were needed. Room 
mothers gave generously of their 
time and effort in assisting with 
preparations. 

Before the day of the bake, the 
life cycle of the salmon was studied 
by the class. They were fascinated 
by the reverence of the Indian. 
They read of the Ceremony of the 
First Salmon which was performed 
each year to render appreciation 
and thanks to the salmon for giving 
of themselves to sustain life among 
the people. 


Films were shown that added to 
their knowledge of the salmon, as 
well as of the early Indians. Songs 
from their music classes and rhythms 
and war dances in their physical 
education classes were utilized to 
the fullest extent. The art work was 
correlated throughout the entire 
unit, and table dioramas and ex- 
hibits were displayed. A teepee was 
constructed in the classroom and 
decorated in true Indian fashion. 
A program was given for the PTA 
in which all the children partici- 
pated. 

During the discussion of the 
primitive way of scraping deer 
skins and preparing them for cloth- 
ing, someone noticed a fresh deer 
skin at the rear of a house on his 
way to school. It was in the hunting 
season, and the skin was apparently 
discarded for disposal. The teacher 
inquired at the house and was told 
that she might have it. 

What a find! Joyously they 
lugged it to the school grounds, and 
spread it on a flat wooden surface 
near the rear of the building. Sharp- 
edged rocks were sought. Zach 
child could hardly wait his turn to 
start scraping. A deeper apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of the Indian 
his ingenuity, intelligence and his 
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ability was gained as the children 
struggled with the deer skin. There 
was much discussion of the early 
days of Benton County, and a very 
comprehensive comparison was 
drawn between that time and the 
present conditions and advantages of 
the Atomic Center. 

On the day designated for the 
outdoor cooking each child brought 
some wood that he had gathered, 
and his own potato. Other sup- 
plies, such as clay, rocks, shovels, 
and fence materials were provided 
by the boys. By 9.30 a. m. the hole- 
digging committee, headed by Tom- 
my and Craig, had started work 
with their shovels and many willing 
assistants. Meanwhile, the fence 
building committee, Leland and 
Roger, were constructing a safety 
fence. Mr. Clint Brown, father of 
one of the boys, had come over to 
guard the fire. He was “Big Chief” 
for the day. 

After the hole was the right size, it 
was lined with rocks by the children. 
Mr. Brown guided the building of 
the fire over the rocks, and watched 
it for a couple of hours while the 
pupils were in the classroom busy 
with other lessons. 

When the rocks were hot, the 
children helped with the next step. 


A fine big salmon had been pur- 
chased by the home-room mothers. 
This was left whole and unsalted. 
The cooking committee wrapped it 
in parchment paper, put newspaper 
around it, and covered it with wet 
clay. Each child also covered his 
potato with clay, while Mrs. Cecil 
Bell took moving pictures and Mrs. 
Michael Wood took snapshots of 
the proceedings. The potatoes and 
salmon were placed on the hot rocks, 
then covered with a little soil. 

Mr. Brown then aided with the 
building of another fire on top of 
the food to hasten the cooking 


. process. The children went back to 


their room for other work. In about 
an hour and a half Mr. Brown and 
the mothers who had come over to 
help, Mrs. Shanks, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Bell, called 
the pupils for the removal and the 
serving of the fragrant food. 
Eager-eyed little Indians 
tioned salmon, flaky, juicy, and 
luscious. Potatoes, hot from the 
improvised oven, were hastily 
dropped when taken from the serv- 
ers. After all had been served there 
was a peculiar silence for some time. 
Everyone was busy enjoying the 
unusual treat. If a few fingers were 
surreptitiously licked now and then 
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during the meal no one appeared to 
notice it. Not a morsel was left; 
only bones and skin went into the 
refuse heap. 

The clean-up committee, headed 
by Carl and Leroy, then took charge. 
The hole was completely filled up, 
everything was carried away, and 
the place was left in perfect order. 
No one could have guessed the next 
day that a band of Indians had 
lunched there such a short time be- 
fore! 

As the children trudged back up 
the hill, happy sighs were heard. 

“Oh, wasn’t it good?” 

“T’m so full.” 


“I didn’t know anyone could 
make salmon taste so good cooked 
like that,” and other appreciative 
remarks. 

The next day in language period, 
the class wrote, ‘Thank You” notes 
to the adults who had assisted in 
making the salmon bake such a 
grand success. The evaluation 
period was climaxed when Roger 
very slowly and sagely remarked, 

“You know, I’m beginning to 
think the Indians taught the white 
men more valuable things than the 
white men ever taught the Indi- 
ans.” 


Discarded Christmas Cards 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Arrer the holidays are over 
remind the children to bring in their 
used Christmas cards which would 
otherwise be discarded. You will 
find many uses for them. 

The children may first look 
through the entire collection to 
find the most original and the best 
designed cards. These may be 
pasted in a book or kept in a folder 
to be used the following year as 
guides to their own card making. 

Cards may also be kept till the 
following year and made into cornu- 
copias for the tree or candy boxes 
for a party. We have found that a 
vay Christmas border for the black- 
board may be made by punching 
holes in the two upper corners of 


the cards and stringing them on 
wool or thread. An effective bulletin 
board display may be arranged 
using cards of one type only — 
winter scenes, religious cards, pic- 
tures by modern American artists 
or some similar theme. 

If the children are making social 
studies notebooks they may find 
among the cards samples of illu- 
minated lettering, pictures of fa- 
mous churches, or scenes of Christ- 
mas celebrations of long ago or in 
foreign lands. Other cards could be 
similarly used for nature study 
notebooks — pictures of Christmas 
plants, berries, flowers and greens 
would be one suggestion. Another 
idea would be to use the excellent 


bird pictures which are so popular 
on greeting cards. Students making 
art note-books will find good ex- 
amples of types of lettering, color 
harmony and design. 

Many of the cards have selections 
from famous poems such as Phillips 
Brooks’ “‘Everywhere, Everywhere 
Christmas Tonight,” Oliver Here- 
ford’s “I Heard a Bird Sing,” Ten- 
nyson’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 
and verses from Christmas cards. 
Children like to read these excerpts 
when their attention is directed to 
them. They may select their fa- 
vorites to read aloud for a Christmas 
story hour. If the cards are saved 
until fall to be examined upper 
grade children might like to make 
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their own poetry broadsides for 
display during the holiday season. 
A verse of poetry beautifully let- 
tered and illustrated with perhaps a 
simple border would be effective on a 
bulletin board. Classes that are 
making their own anthologies would 
enjoy receiving mimeographed cop- 
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ies of their favorite Christmas se- 
lections to put in their individual 
books or to select the class favorite 
for the class anthology. 

Primary children could profitably 
make a study of Christmas symbols 
such as the candle, the holly and the 
poinsettia and they would find a 


Stories Will Help 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


No ONE can doubt the Puri- 
tan’s belief in the power of the 
story, the poem, and the hymn to 


teach children moral and _ social 
behavior. In truth, our New Eng- 


land ancestors, the others didn’t 
differ so greatly, did not think of 
children’s reading as being for any 
purpose other than moral and re- 
ligious instruction. Reading for 
“fun,” telling stories to children 
for their amusement, such parental 
behavior would have been frowned 
upon. Life was to be very serious 
for little children. 

Unlike those older parents, we 
like to think of our children being 
happy, and a story read or told usu- 
ally adds to their fun of living, and 
to our own delight. Nevertheless, 
we are coming to recognize those 
Puritans were on the right track. 
Stories will teach, as well as please. 
Perhaps they teach better when they 
please most. What is sung into the 
consciousness of the child will re- 
main there longer than what is 
pounded in, or what is acquired 
through the mind alone. 

It is with real satisfaction, there- 
fore, that one reads so great an 
authority in child rearing as An- 
gelo Patri writing in his recent book, 
“How to Help Your Child Grow 
Up,” “No child can be properly 
reared in the American tradition 
without being taught the old stories 
that convey good morals.” Dr. 
Patri selects for his special favorite, 
“Aesop’s Fables,” about which he 
says, “(They) should be part of 
every child’s education.” 

The story is the oldest form of 
teaching known to man. The He- 


brews, being excellent story-tellers 
themselves, used the story as a way 
of teaching. Unfortunately, we 
have tried to make many of those 
stories, as recorded in the Bible, 
conform to facts of history. We still 
confuse a certain knowledge of 
facts with a more certain knowledge 
of meaning. Jesus was a master 
story-teller, and relied upon parables 
to drive home much of his teaching. 
He was the Divine Poet, and often 
used what seems to prosy minded 
people paradoxical facts to drive 
home an important truth. For Jesus 
a Truth was more important than a 
Fact. 

Such is the way of stories. They 
depict Truths, and often do so by 
using paradoxical Facts. The be- 
havior of the personified animals in 
‘“‘Aesop’s Fables’ may make the 
zoologist squirm, but little children, 
not caring very much about facts 
as such, seem to grasp the mean- 
ing. 

Dr. Patri will use these stories as 
correctives. The greedy child can 
be stopped in his tracks by telling 
him the story of the Greedy Dog. 
“That ‘Once upon a time’ will stop 
him in his tracks, and both ears 
will open wide to welcome the tale. 
And he will get the point without 
any accenting of it. Just let it speak 
for itself.” 

A mature woman in one of the 
writer’s classes told of her school 
experience. When she was in the 
fifth grade, a boy suddenly became 
popular with all the girls, and the 
envy of all the other boys, by mak- 
ing necklaces from the many col- 
ored birds’ eggs he found in nests. 


wealth of material on the cards to 
illustrate their stories about the 
symbols. 

After all these possibilities have 
been exhausted the remaining cards 
may be cut up into puzzles or pasted 
into scrapbooks for children in 
hospitals. 


One day the boy gave his teacher 
such a necklace. She thanked him. 
When recess was over, the teacher 
read to the group Lucy Larcom’s 
“Brown Thrush.” That was all. 
She just read the poem. Soon the 
necklaces began to come off, and 
were silently tucked away in desks, 
The boy lost some of his popularity. 
for he caught a vision. 

One group of educators are ad- 
vocating the study of the great 
hooks of the world as a desirable 
way of giving our youth the kind of 
education needed in a democracy. 
Perhaps we might do as much for 
our children in our homes, or in our 
primary grades. We might make 
for them “The Hundred Best 
Stories,” or “The Hundred Best 
Poems.” It may be that we should 
collect such material for parents, for 
the child needs the story and the 
poem long before he can read for 
himself. The child is often uncer- 
tain about what is right and what is 
wrong. The negative approach, the 
constant use of “Don’t,” is not so 
good as to give the child a story of 
what should be done. If he gets in 
his imagination a vision of the good, 
he will have a tendency to follow 
that vision. 

Dr. C. A. Bowen has written 
that “A race is on between com- 
peting agencies determined to pro- 
vide the mental pictures which 
will control the life of this gen- 
eration.” The mental pictures of 
the child will be determined largely 
by what the home environment 
provides for him. Stories and 
poems can make those “mental 
pictures” Christian, but they must 
be selected with that end in view. It 
has been said that the modern 
comic book has become our symbol 
of culture. There is no need to 
argue the merits or de-merits of the 
comic book at this time. Of this we 
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are sure, the kind of mental pic- 
tures we provide our children in 
those early years will go a long way 
toward shaping their way of looking 
at life. It may be true that to like 
the wrong things is on a par with 
doing the wrong things. 

Perhaps if we knew more about 
the beginnings of our handed-down- 
by-word-of-mouth stories, our tra- 
ditional stories, we would discover 
that their original purpose was to 
“convey good morals.” Those old 
stories are really slices of life. There 
have been wolves in the forest 
waiting for unsuspecting little girls. 
Most boys kill a few giants in their 
time. Most girls live the part of 
Cinderella at some time in life. The 
romantic secret of love lies asleep in 
the hosom of the girl until some 
Prince Charming awakens it. 


Jesus spoke of those with eyes, 
yet could not see; of those with ears, 
yet could not hear. In other words, 
Jesus recognized the inner life of 
man, and warned that it too could 
be starved, or malnourished, or 
possibly killed. Stories which appeal 
to the imagination not only leave 
“mental pictures,” not only “con- 
vey good morals,” but they stimu- 
late and help to keep alive that in- 
ner life which is so important to 
wholesome development of child- 
hood. They enable the child to 
keep “experiencing life.” 

Books should be spiritual 
ancestors of every child. Even in 
the selection of those ancestors, 
the parents must play’a part. Isaac 
Watts, sensitive to the attitude of 
the men of his time toward both 
children and their literature, wrote 
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in reference to his “Divine Songs 
for the Use of Children”: “Some of 
my friends imagine that my time is 
employed in too mean a service while 
I write for babes.” Writing for 
“babes” is no longer considered 
“too mean a service.” In fact, 
writers in that field are so numerous, 
and books for “‘babes” so plentiful, 
that parents and teachers have to 
make choices. In selecting stories 
and hooks that will drop a few 
seeds along with the flowers, one 
must either know books, or seek the 
help of others who may know. 
Stories that will stop the child 
“in his tracks,” if properly selected, 
will also aid in conveying “good 
morals.” They are an_ excellent 


teaching device in the home. 


Social Studies in the Primary Grades 


In MANY schools the social 
studies program in the primary 
grades is either ignored entirely or 
very superficially treated. Reasons 
given by teachers who do not carry 
on much work in this area are two- 
fold. 

First, they fail to see the value of 
social studies for young children 
when balanced against the alterna- 
tive of more reading groups or Arith- 
metic drill and in the second place 
they complain of the difficulties of 
finding appropriate reading matter 
on the children’s level. 

How valid are these reasons? Is 
the social studies program justified 
for primary pupils? 

If you pick up any course of study 
in this field and read the broad aims 
they will be found to be basically the 
same, however worded. Social effi- 
ciency, self-realization, critical 
thinking, good citizenship, well- 
rounded personality — these are 
some of the many terms that are 
used. Some of the desired outcomes 
will be listed under the headings of 
Skills, Habits or Attitudes. Skills 
might include ability to use refer- 
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ences or ability to solve problems. 
Attitudes might include open-mind- 
edness, appreciating contributions of 
others, understanding feelings and 
rights of others and so on. Under 
Habits we might see an item such as 
“Checks to verify facts.” 

All of these Skills, Habits and 
Attitudes constitute a way of life. 
Our future citizens should be not 
only better informed than we are, 
but they should be more socially 
conscious if our civilization is to 
improve. 

This kind of training can’t begin 
too soon. Small children in home 
and nursery school can be taught to 
work and play together harmoni- 
ously; by the time they enter the 
public school they are ready to work 
together, with guidance, on common 
enterprises which will involve the 
making, acting on and evaluating of 
plans, sharing ideas and materials 
and enjoying experiences in leading 
as well as following. 

This sounds like a large order for 
small children, but when boiled 
down to concrete experiences it does 
not seem so formidable. 


Second grade children wishing to 
use the few carpentry tools on hand 
decided that making and following 
simple rules concerning the use of 
tools was a better plan than grab- 
bing or arguing over them. 

A third grade wish ng to have an 
aquarium had no money to buy the 
necessary equipment. This called 
for problem solving as they thought 
out - various ways and means of 
earning the money or using ma- 
terials at hand to substitute for 
their original ideas. Could they bor- 
row a tank instead of buying one? 
Could they get small fish from the 
nearby lake instead of buying gold- 
fish? Would the greens from the 
lake live in an indoor tank? Would 
the children of other classes be will- 
ing to pay to see the plays they had 
prepared? Would a white elephant 
sale be a better way of earning 
money? Or should each pupil bring 
in a donation? If so, how much? 
Suppose some couldn’t bring the 
money? 

A first grade gave a rather poor 
auditorium program for the school. 
Later in the day they discussed the 
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reasons why their program had been 
unsuccessful. This evaluation helped 
them to do better the next time. 

Eight-year-old Peggy was report- 
ing to the class about a swallow she 
had seen. For the class record, the 
children wanted to know exactly 
what kind of swallow it was. From 
her description they felt sure it was 
a barn swallow, but Peggy said, 
“Don’t put it on the chart till I ask 
my brother. He saw it, too, and he 
knows a lot about birds.” She had 
gotten the idea of the necessity for 
accurate information even at that 
early age. 

In many primary classes it is the 
teacher who does all the planning, 
makes all decisions, judges the work 
done and evaluates the procedures. 
The children’s role is passive learn- 
ing. Unless provision is definitely 
made children do not have a chance 
to discuss, to express their ideas, to 
reach decisions collectively and to 
act on and evaluate them. All of 
these procedures develop abilities 
which contribute to Social compe- 
tence. These abilities do not develop 
naturally without careful planning 
on the part of all the teachers from 
the earliest grades on. 

In schools where the foundation 
given in the lower grades is in the 
form of reading and arithmetic 
skills alone there is grave danger of 
lack of understanding on the part of 
the children. One second grade 
teacher said recently, “We're so 
busy covering the required arith- 
metic work-books that we never 
have time for real number experi- 
ences.’ She is also so busy getting 
through a long list of required read- 
ing books and work-books under her 
Learning to Read program that she 
has no time for Reading to Learn 
experiences which give reading a 
functional role in the child’s life. 
By next year when her pupils reach 
third grade the required English text 
and work-book will deprive them of 
many vital experiences in creative 
and functional English. As they 
progress to higher grades more and 
more requirements will enter into 
the picture, 

In most primary grades the teach- 
er has enough freedom to have an 
integrated program centering around 
Social Studies if she wishes to do so. 
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What things can be accomplished 
through this means that are ne- 
glected in a traditional program? 

One of the important outcomes is 
the bringing of the whole class to- 
gether to solve a common problem 
which will provide opportunities 
for each child to make his specific 
contributions to the group needs. 
Ronnie can’t read well, but can 
help with the frieze. John can read 
difficult material to the class, Peter’s 
manual skill is an asset. Jennie can 
bring information from home. Ted’s 
natural leadership abilities can be 
capitalized on. Harold’s excellent 
manuscript writing is recognized as 
an accomplishment. Betty’s musical 
skill makes our assembly program 
better. Helen’s use of interesting 
words is appreciated when we create 
stories, 

Another advantage is that the 
problems will center around life 
situations which have meaning to 
the children. This makes the sub- 
ject matter gains more lasting be- 
cause of the vividness of the experi- 
ences. Any rich unit includes many 
problem-solving situations which 
call many subject matter 
areas. The habits of doing research, 
evaluating information, experiment- 
ing, thinking critically and the 
like are even longer lasting than 
the subject matter gains. The value 
that lies in assembling and organiz- 
ing the facts needed to solve the 
problem cannot be over-emphasized. 

Integration between oral English, 
written English, literature, science 
and reading is possible with almost 
any center of interest. Most units 
also provide many opportunities for 
naturally using art and music as a 
means of expression and apprecia- 
tion. Number experiences will come 
into many such learning situations. 
For example —- first grade children 
who wanted pets for their class- 
room came in contact with the fol- 
lowing number experiences: 
Raising the money to buy the 
pets 
2. Buying the pets 
3. Measuring to build a pen 
4, Weighing food for the white 

rats 
5. Weighing the rats and record- 

ing their gain 
6. Measuring the capacity of the 


upon 


— 


tank to determine the number 
of fish to be bought 

Need for drill grows naturally out 
of many such experiences so that its 
values too become more lasting. 

The traditional subject matter 
program provides neither the need 
for learning nor the vividness of 
impression to make the facts stick. 
The various subjects are taught in 
isolation with no relationship be- 
tween them and often little or no 
relationship to the children’s lives. 

If we accept the socializing and 
subject matter values of a social 
studies program the second problem 
confronting us is the difficulty of 
finding reading material on the chil- 
dren’s level. This difficulty exists 
but is not insurmountable. 

Let us consider again the First 
Grade studying pets. They wish to 
find information to answer their 
questions about which pets would be 
best for the classroom and what care 
the pets would need. 

With the need for information 
established the teacher may help 
the children acquire this informa- 
tion from many sources. We are 
often so anxious to have the children 
learn to read that we forget that 
sources other than books can actu- 
ally be an aid to reading. Let us see 
how that might work out in prac- 
tice. The teacher may begin by 
reading story of factual material 
from any source -— a book on the 
care of pets, a magazine put out by a 
Humane association, pamphlets 
from the S.P.C.A., a story book, or 
whatever she feels is pertinent to the 
problem. Notice how the children 
are coming in contact with many 
kinds of written material. 

After discussion the class may 
decide to make a few simple sen- 
tences to summarize the informa- 
tion gained, perhaps for a chart. 


=xample:- - 

Rabbits like grain. 

Rabbits like lettuce and carrots. 

The rabbits’ cage must be cleaned 
each day. 

Need for keeping this information 
is obvious. The actual composing 
of the sentences is good English 
training, reasons for apostrophes, 


capitals and other punctuation 
marks develon naturally as_ the 
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teacher writes the sentences on the 
board. 

Some classes like to compile their 
information in a class booklet, at 
other times individual copies may 
be made by the children for their 
own booklets or hectographed copies 
may be made for them by the 
teacher. 

If the children’s questions are 
listed on a chart the answers may be 
recorded as they are found. If one of 
the questions is, “What do rabbits 
eat?” the material read by the 
teacher would help the children to 
list “Grain, lettuce, carrots.” An- 
other source may cause them to add 
“apples” and “celery” to the list. 
As the body of material increases 
the children will have to re-read it 
to make comparisons and decisions 
concerning conflicting information. 

The teacher may in another in- 
stance show pictures, perhaps from 
an encyclopedia, and tell about 
them if the accompanying written 
material is too hard for the pupils to 
understand. In this case the same 
follow-up discussion and summariz- 
ing could take place. 

Even small children can find 
pictures on the topic under con- 
sideration. Looking through books 
and magazines may be done at 
random at first but as soon as 
possible some beginning techniques 
of using reference material should 
be introduced. 2ven first grade 
children can grow in recognition of 
the fact that they would not look for 
pictures of pets in a flower book, 
while some of the more advanced 
pupils can learn to use the index to 
find possible sources of help. The 
pages of pictures in books can be 
marked with bookmarks and shown 
to the group. 

Magazines furnish many pictures 
which may be grouped on the bulle- 
tin board to help organize thoughts 
and facts. New information will 
come from these pictures. -- Rab- 
bits must have water too! They need 
straw for their cages. These new 
facts should be added to those previ- 
ously recorded. 

One second grade studying Farm 
Life brought in so many pictures 
that a large booklet was made which 
became their most popular reading 
book. The class made up sentences 


to go with the pictures. At first 
these were factual — “Cows give 
milk,” for example. -- But later 
they became more interesting. — 
“Betty is feeding her pet pig, 
Blackie.” The stories were typed on 
a primer typewriter and the pupils 
took turns pasting the stories under 
the appropriate pictures. (Purpose- 
ful reading again!) 

If many pictures are brought in 
the children might like to make 
individual booklets or they may 
display all their pictures on the 
bulletin board with appropriate cap- 
tions underneath them. Sometimes 
pictures will be brought in which 
already have titles which may be 
left on. 

Magazine covers or advertise- 
ments often suggest imaginative 
stories. Put each picture on a large 
chart with the class story which will 
he read over and over again “just 
for fun.” 

Movies, film strips, slides, models 
and specimens are valuable in turn. 
Examining a clay or cloth rabbit 
will help the children to be conscious 
of the long ears, the long hind legs 
and the short tail. Examining a real 
rabbit will be even more meaningful 
and will lead to more creative ex- 
pression such as “Thump, thump, 
went his long hind legs.”” “Oh! what 
a fluffy tail!” 

Another important source of in- 
formation is people. John’s father 
tells him that dogs must not eat 
chicken bones. Perhaps we can 
follow that. up by bringing in some 
chicken bones and seeing how they 
splinter. Mary’s mother says that 
catnip is good for cats. We examine 
some and compare it to mint which 
we know is medicinal in value. 

We also consult authorities -- the 
man who owns a kennel or pet store 
will answer the children’s questions 
and give information gained by his 
first-hand experience. 

Field trips provide an excellent 
means of getting first-hand informa- 
tion. A trip out to see live rabbits in 
their hutch would be valuable in 
this first grade study of pets. 

In all these learning experiences 
something should be done with the 
facts acquired. 

In our Farm study we did not 
immediately record all the informa- 
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tion we gained from our trip to the 
farm, but later on we decided to 
write a story of our trip to present 
as part of our program on Farm 
Life. At that time, we made a long 
story which served as a valuable 
summarizing activity and was so 
pleasing to the group that each 
child was given a copy. We read it 
over many times for sheer enjoy- 
ment. Then the children picked out 
favorite selections to read aloud and 
decided who would read each part 
for the program. When experiments 
are made simple _ generalizations 
drawn by the class should be re- 
corded somewhere. In the Pet study 
the First grade could record their 
findings about nutrition. Thus all 
these ‘“‘non-reading activities” not 
only make use of often neglected 
first-hand experiences in the en- 
vironment which can give our pupils 
a rich background,’ but they also 
lead directly into worthwhile reading 
experiences. 

Some teachers worry about the 
lack of controlled vocabulary in 
this type of reading. My experience 
leads me to believe that the children 
meet most of the basic words by 
this means and in addition many 
harder words like “churning,” 
“thumped,” and “weight” which 
present no difficulty because they 
are so meaningful to the group. 

However, in addition to all the 
reading activities described pupils 
can use many of the basal readers 
and library books as reference ma- 
terial from the first grade on. 

Mark the pages with bookmarks, 
or isolate certain sections of the 
book with rubber bands so that no 
one will have difficulty finding 
material on the topic. Another help- 
ful device is putting all the perti- 
nent material in one place to make 
selection of material easier. 

For advanced primary children an 
impravised index may be pasted on 
the back cover of a hard book. A 
third grade studying ahout rocks 
had a geography book as a reference. 
It was too hard to use in its entirety, 
even the index was hard to use. 
| made a brief index to help them 
answer their specific questions so 
they would not be discouraged by 
masses of too difficult material. 

Ex. p. 34 -- Clay pits 
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p. 39 — Sandstone 
p. 52 — Mountains 

The inclusion of library books on 
the topic is most important. Such 
books contribute facts but they do 
more than that — they create a love 
of reading and an understanding 
and appreciation of the topic. A 
study of pets is enriched by the 
reading of true and fanciful stories 
about animals. The study of the 
stars suggests inclusion of a few 
legends. Stories and poems about 
the Farm, the City, Toys, Games, 
Birds, Health or any other topic 
give richness to the study. Wide 
reading is a natural outgrowth of a 
good Social Studies program. 

The basal readers themselves 
often have material pertinent to the 
center of interest. By skipping 
around this material may be intro- 
duced as needed. This provides a 
real need for one reading group to 
read aloud to the class in an audi- 
ence situation. Often other sets of 
basal readers may be brought in to 
use in connection with the specific 
problem on hand. The class that is 
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learning about Farm animals can 
read the Farm stories from many 
readers. 

In one primary class three of the 
reading groups had health stories in 
their readers. The members of the 
fourth group were disappointed that 
I could find no story for them. To 
give them a part, | prepared some 
material especially for them, keep- 
ing in mind their vocabulary needs 
and the questions the class wanted to 
answer. This worked out so well 
that 1 often make a small booklet 
for the library to help fill a class 
need. I write a simple story, illus- 
trate it simply, and staple the pages 
together. On the cover I letter the 
title in crayon. This kind of thing is 
time-consuming, but it has its re- 
wards. First, the children are in- 
spired to creative writing if the 
teacher sets an example. Secondly, 
the element of novelty usually 
arouses the children’s desire to read. 
Finally, the teacher can think of the 
class needs in the terms of vo- 
cabulary and subject matter and 
write to fill them. 


Small booklets and pamphlets are 
now being published on many topics 
of interest to children. By using 
such material covering a three-year 
spread, provision can be made for 
most children to find appropriate 
reading matter. For the previously 
mentioned third grade study of 
rocks our material ranged from 
first grade to sixth grade level. With 
help the best readers handled the 
harder reading matter while the 
poorer readers found they could 
really make contributions too. For 
many units reading matter can be 
found in primers and pre-primers 
so that even the poorest readers 
may be able to help. 

Thus a good Social Studies pro- 
gram means more rather than less of 
the traditional skills and subject 
matters, but it means that they are 
brought in as needed in meaningful 
situations. In addition this program 
of group living provides continuous 
opportunities for training children 
in desirable social habits and atti- 
tudes, 


Mr. Snow Man 


Out in the storm 

He blithely goes 

To chill his fingers 

And freeze his toes 

The colder the weather 
The gayer is he 

For if it were warm 

He just wouldn’t be. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


He doesn’t mind 

If north winds blow 

This comical chap 

Who is made of snow 

With icicle cane 

And a borrowed coat 

And a bright scarf knotted 
Around his throat. 


So come out and join him 
In wintertime fun, 

And if the day’s cloudy, 
Without any sun 

No jollier playmate 

Could ever be found 

Than old Mr. Snowman 
Frosty and round, 
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The boys and girls put on their head bands and played that they were Indians. 


The Indians In Winter Camp 


A Social Studies Unit 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


I. Statement of the Unit: 

To find out how the Indians in their primitive en- 
vironment so different from ours protected them- 
selves and how they provided food, clothing, and shel- 
ter during the winter. This will give the children a pic- 
ture of America as the first settlers found it. 

Il. Objectives: 

To lead the boys and girls to a greater respect and a 
better understanding of other peoples and their ad- 
justment to environment. This will develop a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the position in America today 
of not only the Indians, but other peoples, as the Negro 
and the Jew. 

III. Approach: 

Children are by nature intensely interested in the 
Indian, so any one of various ways of approach will be 
a satisfactory lead to this study. 

Among them are: 

Bringing into the schoolroom a bow and arrow, moc- 
casins, or any other object used by Indians. 

If pupils have visited Indian reservations they may 
tell these experiences to the group. 

A film on Indian life may be shown. 

Visiting the Indian Exhibit at the Historical Build- 
ing. In the city where this unit was worked out this 
Exhibit is in charge of an Indian. In his native costume, 
he told the class of his experiences in winter camp when 


he was a boy. This was a perfect approach to the unit. 
IV. Activities Enjoyed During the Study: 

Every day a challenging thought such as — “One 
way the Indians traveled to the winter camp was by 
travois. Let’s find out all we can about this way of 
travel” was placed upon the blackboard. This led to 
much research and group discussion. 

Groups of children went to the Branch Library to get 
books of Indian stories, poems, and pictures. These 
were read for pleasure and to find answers to the ques- 
tions of the day. 

Easel paintings and crayon drawings were made of the 
Indian children’s work and play in the winter camp: 

Putting up the tepee 

Sliding down hill 

Following rabbit tracks in the snow 

Building the fire with a fire stick 

Indians singing and dancing around the camp fire 
because the winter was being good to them 

Boys playing winter games 

Reading scratches on trees 

The boys and girls used the crayon drawings for 
their individual books of Indian winter activities. Group 
stories were written and hectograph copies made for 
the children’s books. Some of the easel paintings were 
pasted on charts with Indian stories. These were used 
for reading lessons. 
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Indians worship Nature. 


For Art a study of Indian design was made. Each 
child used squared paper and made a sheet of designs 
which the Indians used for decorating blankets, cloth- 
ing, and pottery. He learned that Indian designs 
usually had meaning; so tried to make designs which 
meant good fortune, rain, sunshine, or good hunting. 
The class used these designs later on the doilies and 
pottery which they made. 

From clay the boys and girls molded Indian poltery, 
and painted it using the designs they had made. 

1 wick-i-up was built in the schoolroom. The children 
brought most of the material for it from home. The 
framework was made of poles, lumber, and barrel 
staves. This framework was covered with matting the 
same as the Indians used on their winter homes. In- 
side the wick-i-up around the walls were placed bows 
and arrows (which the children made), on the floor the 
rug the class made, and in a corner of the room the 
loom used in weaving the rug. 

For the rug the girls cut and sewed rags. While they 
were doing this, the boys made a simple loom from 
laths and nails. Then the rug was woven. 

A lravois was made from poles and laths and a bundle 
tied on to represent the tepee covering. 

A small birchbark canoe was also constructed. 

Cul-paper posters and Indian puzzles were made. 

The class had an Indian Exhibit of Indian relics 
which they brought from home. 


THINGS TO DO 
(In connection with the Indian Unit) 


Cut, fold, and paste construction paper to make 
this tepee which Carl made. 


On wrapping paper paint a large frieze for the 
wall of your room of the Indians on their way to 
their winter home. 


Indian War Dance 


Slides and films on Indian life were shown. 

The boys and girls wanted to find out jist where the 
Indians are living now; so a map of the United States 
was enlarged by use of a picture machine. On this they 
put the states and Indian reservations. Small pictures 
of Indian ponies, tepees, and Indians were colored and 
cut out by the children. Then these were pasted on 
the map where the Reservations were located. 

Indian dresses, head bands, belts, bracelets, bows and 
arrows, and hatchets were made. Stiff brown cambric 
and heavy brown wrapping paper were used. Feathers 
were cut from brightly colored construction paper and 
sewed on the head bands. 

The Indian names for the months were learned and 
each child chose an Indian name for himself. Some of 
the names were: Red Feather, Little Eagle, Prowling 
Bear, Moon Flower, Redwing, Pigeon, White Clothes, 
Spotted Fawn, Wicaka, Bear Paw, Looking Flower, 
Chief Two Bears, Smoke-in-the-Eye, Eagle Feather, 
Hiawatha, Beaver Boy, Temweleh, Running Wolf, 
Rain-in-the-Face, Spotted Deer, Morning Cloud, 
Black Hawk, and Bright Star. 

Enjoyed Indian songs and dances. 

Memorized parts of the poem, “Hiawatha.” 

Had tests over the material studied. 


Wrote imaginary Indian stories and poems and an 
Indian play. 


fold on line 
Then paste lon2 
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As a culminating activity an assembly was given. 
The invitations to it were written on birch bark. The 
children told about some of the most interesting things 
they had learned about Indians in their winter camps. 
The large map showing the location of Indian reserva- 
tions was shown. The play they made up was given; 
also Indian poems, dances, and songs. 

V. Some of the Learnings Gleaned from the 
Study Are: 


1. Winter Homes 

The homes in the winter were tepees with a 
framework of poles covered with heavy matting, buffalo 
skins, or other warm skins to keep out the cold. On 
reservations most of the Indians live in frame houses. 

The fire was made in a hole in the middle of the 
room. A hole in the top of the tepee let out the smoke. 

Around the room were places for cooking utensils, 
boxes in which food was stored, and tools and weapons 
hanging upon poles. 

Along the side of the room were the beds; heavy 
blankets or buffalo robes. Sometimes a frame bed was 
made of twigs. 


2. Winter Food 


Animals used Birds used From 
for food for food the 

Water 

Squirrel Wild turkey Turtle 
Bear Prairie chicken Fish 

Rabbit Duck Oyster 
Raccoon Quail Clam 
Deer Geese Eggs 
Wolf Song birds from 
Sheep fish 
Buffalo and 

Mountain goat turtles 


Grasshopper meal which had been prepared in 
the fall in case food should be scarce in the winter. 

Corn and rice which had been raised by the 
women and children. The men were so busy hunting 
they had no time for gardening. 

Many foods, as nuts, bark, and liver were eaten 
raw. 

Corn, other vegetables, seeds, and meat were 
dried. 

Sometimes nuts, seeds, corn, insects, and meat 
were crushed into meal for cakes. 

Food was cooked in various ways: Vegetables were 
roasted in hot ashes after being wrapped in leaves or 
clay. Soup made from meat, vegetables, roots, herbs, 
and meal was hoiled by the hot stone process and served 
in one big kettle. Sticks were used for broiling and fires 
for smoking. 

3. Schools 

A hundred years ago Indian children did not go to 
school, but learned their lessons from nature, from 
their fathers and mothers; and from others of their 
tribe. They learned to tell directions, signs of change in 
weather, the habits of birds and animals; and where 
and how to get their food. They became very observing. 


They learned to endure cold, hunger, and pain without 
crying. The boys learned to make the things they need- 
ed, to hunt and to fight. The girls learned to till the 
soil, cook, make their clothes, tents, baskets, and pot- 
tery. 

In the Reservation schools today Indian children 
learn the same things that white children do. There are 
many well educated Indians today. 

4. Games 

Among the games children played were ball, for- 
feit plays, wolf, Hunt the Button, breath holding 
contests, and swimming. They played with pets, dolls, 
targets, bone skates, stilts, and bows and arrows. 

The grown-ups, too, enjoyed many forms of amuse- 
ment: football, shinny, bowl game, snake, and kicking. 

All Indians enjoy music and dancing. 

5. Occupations 

The most important one was hunting. Some Indi- 
ans were so quick that they could catch animals with 
their hands. Some times they dug a pit in the ground 
and covered it with branches. When an animal fell into 
it they would rush out and catch it. Other times they 
caught animals by hitting them with heavy stones or 
knives which they had tied to strings. A noose was 
also used. Of course, they used bows and arrows and 
hunted with dogs. 

The Buffalo Hunt, once in winter and once in 
summer, were the two big events of the year. 

For fishing they used hook and lines, spears, 
baskets, traps and nets. 

Basket Making 

Baskets are made of the split leaves of the yucca, 
grass fibers, and any other suitable material that the 
Indians find in the woods and fields. Many of them are 
so closely woven that they will hold water without 
further preparation. They are made watertight by the 
application of pinon pitch inside and out. Indians near 
the forests made baskets by braiding strips of slippery 
elm bark. 

Indians made the most beautiful and the finest 
of blankels. Materials used were cotton, fur, wool, 
bark, grass, fibers, feathers. The looms used in weav- 
ing were very crude. Lovely designs were used, and they 
were put on with bright dyes so very carefully that one 
color did not run into another. 

Vegetable dyes were obtained as follows: purple from 
the juice of grapes; green from leaves of certain plants; 
brown from walnuts, butternuts, and onion leaves; 
reddish brown from alder bush; bluish purple from the 
elderberry and blueberry; black from gum of pinon 
trees; pink from cranberries; red from cactus and blood- 
root. 

They got mineral dyes in this way: Black from 
coal, soot, and charcoal; blue, red, and yellow from 
clay; green and blue from copper and iron; white from 
gypsum and limestone. 

6. Religion 

Indians worshipped the Great Spirit, the magic 
power in everything, Nature — sun, wind, water, 
stars, and moon. 

They believed that they would go to a happy 
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hunting ground after death. Their minister was chosen 
because of some miracle. Often the Medicine Man was 
selected. 


They worshipped by songs, prayers, wearing 
charms, interpreting dreams, fasting, and torturing 
themselves. 


7. Money 


For money they used pieces of copper, blankets, 
ponies, shells, beads, wampum, scalps, and eagle feath- 
ers. 


Wampum beads were made of the white and blue 
black parts of certain shells. The dark ones were 
worth more than the white ones. Wampum beads were 
valuable because they were hard to buy. 


8. Travel 


Indians travelled by horseback, canoe, and trarois. 
When they went by way of travois they were carried 
by horse, dog or other person. The tepee poles were 
strapped to the sides. The tepee cover was put on the 
poles; then the furnishings and often the baby on top. 

Canoes were of birch bark, hide, logs, rafts, or 
dugouts. Cedar trees made the best dugouts. Pitch 
was put on boats to make them water tight. Canoes 
were often decorated with colored porcupine quills, 


VI. Stories, Poems, and Songs Used: 


1. Stories 


Cha-Ki-Shi by Halla Rhode and Bessie Coon — pub. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Little Navajo Bluebird by Ann Nolan Clark — pub. 
The Viking Press —- New York 


Keeko by Charles Thorson — pub. Wilcox and Follett 
Co. — Chicago 


Pueblo Boy by Starr and Wertz — pub. David McKay 
Co. — Philadelphia 


The Indians in Winter Camp by Deming — pubs 
Albert Whitman and Co, -- Chicago 


Spotted Deer’s Party by Bertha Rhodes — pub. 
Albert Whitman Co. — Chicago 


The Indian Twins by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Little Indian by LaRue 

One Little Indian Boy — Brock 

How The Indians Lived — Dearborn 
Wigwam Stories — Judd 

Fifty Indian Legends — June 

Little Eagle — Deming 

Myths of The Red Children — Wilson 
Little Ugly Face — Coolidge 

Two Little Indians — Emma Maguire 
Many Snows Ago — Deming 
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Hiawatha Primer —-. Holbrook 

Stories of The Red Children — Brooks 

Red People of The Wooded Country — Deming 
The Children of Ji-Shib The Ojibwa — Jenks 
Little Indian Folk — Deming 

Tent and Wigwam — Fish 

Komoki of The Cliffs — Harrington 

Stories of Indian Children — Husted 

Two Little Indian Children of Long Ago — Taylor 
An Indian Boy — Lee 

Indian Child Life — Deming 

Chi-Wee — Moon 

Children of The Wigwam — Chase 

The Little Indian Weaver -- Brandeis 

Te-May — Moon 

The Pueblo Girl — Cannom 

Nah-Wee — Grace and Carl Moon 

Little Folk — Keeler 


2. Poems 
“Indian Children” — Annette Wynne 
“Hush, Little Indian” — LaRue 
“The Song of Hiawatha” (parts of this) — Henry W. 


Longfellow 
“Magic Charm” — Shale 
“The Indian Mother’s Lullaby” — Myall 
“Ten Little Indians” (finger play) 
“Indian Summer” 
“Let Us Play We’re Seminoles” — Fairlee 
“Indian Joe” 


“Ten Little Seminoles” — Fairlee 


3. Songs 


“Indians” by Ethel Crowninshield from The Sing and 
Play Book 


“Indian Lullaby” from The Golden Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs 


“Indian Echo Song” — The Music Hour 
“Indian Ponies” — Ethel Crowninshield 
“Indian Song” — Progressive Music 


“Indian Lullabye” — The Music Hour 


and 


Fa- 
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Vernon drew this picture to show how Indian boys had 
fun at the winter camp. Name at least three winter 
sports enjoyed here. Then you may color the picture 
as you think it should be. 


Betty made this Indian girl poster. If you make one 
like it you will need colored construction paper, scis- 
sors, and paste. 


Jack made this picture of a winter tepee. You may com- 
plete it. Put a little Indian girl and her mother in the pic- 
ture. They have just finished putting up the tepee. The 
little girl’s skirt is bright red. (It is really a blanket used as 
askirt.) She has on a long, blue blouse which hangs straight 
a few inches below her waist. It has long sleeves. Of course, 
the little girl has long, straight, black hair. Her mother is 
dressed in a similar way except that her skirt and blouse are 
different colors. You may choose the colors for her clothes. 

Be sure to color the tepee, the tree, and the hills in the 
background. 


Tests For The Indian Unit 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


FIND THE RIGHT WORDS AND COMPLETE THESE SENTENCES: 


Indians cooked some of their food in — 


When Indians went hunting they took —— -—- —————. 
Looms used for weaving were very ———--—— 
Indians got their designs from ——— —. 
Some beautiful weaving was done with —----—. 
Pottery was made of —————. 

Some canoes were made of ——— ———. 

Many Indians today are well —--—. 

One kind of money used by Indians was ————-. 


Indian children had fun walking on 
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arrows bow 

Buffalo hides electric lights 
wooden bowls baskets 

bear skin dried squirrel 
papoose kettle 
rocking chair brush broom 
wild turkey refrigerator 


COPY AND UNDERLINE THE RIGHT ENDING: 


The Indians’ home is heated by 
fire made in a hole in the middle of the room, 
fire from a stove. 
Indians 
wore more clothes than we do. 
did not wear as many clothes as _ ’e do, 
Indians have 
straight, black, long hair. 
curly, blonde, short hair. 
When food was scarce Indians sometimes ate 
grasshopper meal 
oatmeal, 
When corn was planted and harvested 
the men did all the work. 
the women and ehildren did the work, 
Indians went on a Buffalo Hunt 
once a week. 
once in winter and once in summer. 


The Indians made vegetable dyes. They got brown from 


elderberries. 
walnuts. 

The ways Indians travelled weres 
horseback, travois, canoe. 
bus, airplane, car. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
PUT A LINE UNDER THE 1'HINGS FOUND IN THE INDIANS’ WINTER HOMES: 


dressing table 
cradle 

food 
tomahawk 
loom 

clay pottery 
floor mats 


WRITE ON A PIECE OF PAPER WHAT THIS TELLS YOU TO DO. Write the answers only, 


1. Name five Indian games children played. 
2. Name five games the grown-ups played. 


3. List eight things which the Indians used for money. 


4. What were wampum beads made of and why were they valuable? 


5. Name three ways Indians worship. 


In making pottery from clay which of these things would be done first? NUMBER EACH SENTENCE 
IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THE ACTION WOULD TAKE PLACE: 


Women walked for miles out into the desert to get the clay. 


They used stones and shells to rub off the rough edges. 


Pottery was baked in the sun or in ovens. 


Then the clay was cleaned and kneaded until it was soft enough to mold. 


Bowls, jars, and other dishes were made from the clay. 


Designs were drawn by sticks, finger nails, brush or stamp. 


DRAW A LINE BETWEEN GROUPS OF WORDS WHICH GO TOGETHER: 


long hair 

winter home 

fire made in a hole 
Rice grows 

berries and liver 
for roasting 

spears and traps 
weapons 


in the middle of the room 
buffalo skins 

for fishing 

straight and black 

hot ashes 

on swampy land 

eaten raw 

tomahawks and spears 


NCE 
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The Old Clock 


(A Learn to Teli Time Game) 


MARGUERITE GODF 


The old clock gaily ticks away 

The hours of the night and day 

And if you listen well, then you 

Will do the things he bids you do 

At six, we rise, at eight to bed, 

At seven, twelve and five, we’re fed 
We bathe, we dress, we go to school 
For promptness is the old clocks rule. 


He’s like a jolly elfin sprite 

His hands are black, his face is white 
He has no feet and yet, he'll run 
Now can you tell me how it’s done? 


However could we get along 

Without the old clock’s rhythmic song 
We would be late for work and play 

And all our plans would go astray. 


Let’s Make A Clock Face 


(A Game) 


Take a round piece of cardboard and on it mark the 
twelve hours with black crayon. Cut out two hands — 
one large — one small. Color black. Punch holes in the 
center of the clock face and in the eircular ends of the 
hands. Insert collar button so the hands are fastened to 
face. 

Now make the old clock tell you the following hours: 

Time to get up 

Eat breakfast 

Go to school 

Time for lunch 

Playtime after school 

Dinner time 

Story time 

Bed time 

One o'clock came soon but again Bobby returned to 
his classes five minutes before school opened. 

(Mark the clock for his arrival) 

Recess at two forty-five gave the children fifteen 
minutes of healthy out door play before they returned 
to their books. 


Eands for tre clock praw in the hands 


(Mark the clock for close of 
recess) 


Early dinner at five gave three more hours of relaxa- 
tion and pleasure until bed time. 
(Mark the clock for bed time) 


Bobby was indeed ready for a good nights’ sleep. 


Now Here Is Another Game To Play 


(Draw In the Hands) 


When Bobby awakened, the sun was shining in the 
window. He looked at the clock on the dresser. It was 
one hour later than five o'clock. 

(Mark the clock for rising) 

In less than a minute he was out of bed and away to 
the bath room. After drinking a glass of water, he took 
a quick shower in the gleaming tub. 

Brushing his teeth and combing his hair followed. 
In exactly thirty minutes, he was ready to go down- 
stairs. 

(Mark the clock when he was 
dressed) 

Mother was in the kitchen getting breakfast. “If 
you will set the table,” she said, “‘Breakfast will soon be 
ready.” 

Bobby was glad to help. In ten minutes the food was 
ready and they sat down to eat. 


(Mark the clock for 
breakfast time) 

Daddy said, ““My buss won’t leave for an hour. F 
will work in the garden. Bobby helped pull the weeds 
until the bus came and Daddy told him goodbye. 
(Mark the clock for Daddy’s 
departure) 

“It’s just a half hour until school takes up at nine, 
Bobby,” called Mother. “You must not be late.” 

Bobby put on his cap and walked along the sidewalk 
which led to the red brick building where he attended 
classes. He reached there just five minutes before the 
bell. 

(Mark the clock for Bobby’s 
arrival at school) 

At noon he hurried home for lunch. 
(Mark the clock for noon) 
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Unit On Winter Activities 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


SNOW-DRIFTS 


Snow is everywhere. 

Father has to clear out the driveway. 
He uses a big shovel. 

Brother uses a snow scoot to help him. 
Great drifts of snow are in the street. 
The city snow plow will soon come. 
{t will clear the highways. 


Then father can drive to work. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
HOW THE CITY CLEARS THE STREETS 

Discussion Period — Who has seen the big snow plow? What is it sometimes called? How 
does it work? How does it help us? What trouble does it often make? 


Bring out the fact that the snow plow clears the streets but often leaves a ridge of soft snow 
that fills street entrances and driveways. This must be shoveled out. 


What becomes of the snow in the city? If no one has seen this, explain that the covers of the 
man holes are often removed and the snow is shoveled down the sewers. Large trucks are loaded 
with snow and it is hauled away. 


How many people does it take to clear off a heavy snow? And about what does it cost? (These 
questions cannot be answered accurately. Headlines sometimes say — hundreds of men worked 
all night in New York city and the cost to the city was thousands of dollars. 


POSTERS 


Draw pictures of children riding on sleds, snowballing, making snow men, and playing such 
games as “Fox and Geese.” 


Choose best for posters. 


WHAT ARE WE? WHAT AM I? 
We are cold and soft. I am big and flat. 
We pile up in the driveway. I have a long handle. 
We sometimes stop automobiles, Father uses me. 
We make lots of hard work. I help him clear off the snow. 


What are we? What am I? 
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Unit On Winter Activities 


ALICE HANTHORN 


CUTTING ICE 
(Reading Lesson) 


The wind is sharp and cold. 

Ice on the lake is thick. 

Men are out cutting the ice. 
They take it out in great chunks, 
They load it on trucks. 


It is hauled away and stored in ice 
houses. 


Ice helps many people. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Uses of Ice — 
Who can tell how ice is used? (Try to draw out much of this from children.) 


Ice is used to freeze ice cream, cool lemonade, pop, and other drirks, to keep vegetables fresh 
when they are shipped, for ice hags when people have a fever, to keep milk, butter, eggs and other 


w foods cool and for many other purposes, 
w Where do we get ice? 
Ice comes from lakes and rivers. 
ne It is stored away for summer use. 
ad 


Artificial ice is made in refrigerators to keep our food fresh in the homes. 
Many large plants make artificial ice. 


se 
SOMETHING TO DO 
Experiments with Ice — . 
h Fill a bottle with water and place outside over night. 
ic 


Notice how ice comes out of mouth of bottle or breaks the bottle. 
Tell of finding milk bottles with ice extending out of top. 

Often the bottle is cracked. 

Explain what “expansion” means. 


What Salt Does to Ice — 

Put salt on ice and notice what happens. 

Why do we put salt on icy walks? 

How does the city help clear the ice from steep hills where buses must travel? 
Is this good for automobiles too? 

(Helps travel but eats the metal. such as fenders. ) 
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Unit On Winter Activities 


ALICE HANTHORN 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 

What kind of clothing do the children wear? 

What is it made of? 

Where does wool come from? 

Tell the story of wool from the sheep’s back to an overcoat. (If children have had no exneri- 
ences with sheep, this information will have to be supplied by the teacher.) 
MAKING CHARTS 

Winter Clothing — Children should bring in pictures of heavy overcoats, caps, mittens, 
scarfs, suits, dresses, etc. Try to decide of what material each is made. Mount pictures on charts 
putting all woolen clothing on one chart and fur trimmed clothing on another. 

Fur Bearing Animals — Bring in pictures of fur bearing animals. Mount on chart. Print 
name of each animal under the picture. 

Pictures of Sheep — If possible bring pictures of sheep showing the heavy coats of wool. 
“ine pictures in Geographies, Encyclopedias, or other books. Tell stories of sheep and their shep- 

e 


Chart of Yarns — Bring piece of colored yarns, small knitted articles, and afghan blocks. 
Mount on charts. 


Pictures of Eskimo Children — Show pictures of Eskimo children. Study clothing. Discuss 
why clothing is all made of fur and skins of animals. 


FILL IN BLANKS (Choose from words below) 


in the snow. 
on the ice. 
Everyone must wear .......... clothes. 
Warm clothes are made of .......... . 
Some coats have .......... collars. 
WORD LIST 
run skate cold cotton 
play slide warm silk 


jump wool fur 


roll 
PHONIC DRILL 
Find a little word in each big word. Draw a line around it, as pin. 


sit forest calling mink 

sat dinner falling fox 

catch supper hearing sheep 
CARD GAME 


Hold up card with consonant, as {f — Child who names first the word beginning with “f,” as 
“fur,” gets the card. Continue with all consonant sounds. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK 


2 and 1, what can that be? 
Why that makes exactly 


and said sweet Lenore, 
“added up will make just.............00: 
2 and 3 bees near a hive. 
and 3 bees make 


**@ and 4," said Billy Hicks, 
“2 and 4 are always 


2 and 5 big stars in heaven. 
2 and 5 big stars 


and 6," said pretty Kate, 
"2 and 6 will make just 


2 and 7 stars that shine. 


2 and 7 stars make 


**2 and 8,"" said my old hen, 


**Now let me see, that makes just Dieiaes ” 
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A Social Study Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
The Eskimos 


From the beginning of the study, the children must realize that the term “Eskimo” is a name given 
to a certain tribe of Indian who lives in the far North where ice and snow are prevalent for the greater 
part of the year. The teacher must have an extensive study of the Eskimo before she launches her work 
— the way he lives, his home, food, clothing, occupations. She must teach the details of this particular 
tribe rather than vague generalities. Better than teaching Eskimos as Eskimos, is to base the study 
upon the life of some particular child or children belonging to that tribe. 


Ways in which interest in the Eskimo may be aroused and directeds 


1. Through stories of Eskimo children, 

2. Through a picture of the igloo. 

3. Through interest in a big snowstorm, 

4. Through hearing a story of Eskimo life. 

5. Through discussing the various Indian dwellings, 

6. Through an interest in Byrd’s expedition. 

7. Through observing snow and ice on near-by mountains, 
8. Through a discussion of winter sports. 

9. Through a movie depicting arctic life. 

10. Through reading books at the library table. 

After the Christmas vacation, the teacher may place upon the library table several stories of Eskimo 
life. Because of their interest to find more about the people of the Far North, the teacher may tell 
them the story of “Kah, the Copper Eskimo.’? She may supplement her story throughout by showing 
the children pictures. She must be careful not to give the impression that the igloo is the only home of 
the Eskimo. She must be very specific in explaining that the Eskimo has several types of dwelling — 
the large winter home entered by an underground tunnel, the summer house or tupik, and the igloo, 
which is a temporary home used by the Eskimo while staying a short time in one place. The school 
room can be turned temporarily into a Northland environment. Cracker boxes may be painted white 
and placed row upon row until an igloo is complete. The general equipment of the Eskimo, like spears, 
sledges, storehouses, skin frames, lamps, seals, dogs, etc., may be constructed by the children. While 


the igloo is being planned and made by the children, numerous questions are constantly arising which 
the teacher may list upon the blackboard, viz: 


1. What does the Eskimo country look like? 

2. Where do the Eskimos live as shown on our globe? 
3. Is it cold there all the time? 

4. How can an Eskimo live in the dark? 

5. What do the Eskimos look like? 

6. How do they dress? 

7. Why are their skins so oily? 

8. What do they eat? 

9. What do their homes look like? 
10. How does the Eskimo look? ete, 


The children are divided into groups — each group bringing Im thelr specific reports — 
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A Social Study Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(The Eskimo) Correlated Activities 


READING: 


Making and reading of riddles. 


. Making and reading of charts based on Eskimo life, 


Reading stories of Eskimo life from library books. 


2. 

3. 

4. Reading poems about the Eskimo. 

5. Keeping a bulletin board or class record. 
6. 


Bringing in clippings of Eskimos from newspapers, 


- Making a simple book on “Our Eskimo Friends.” 


8. Various kinds of reading tests — completion, Yes—No, Classifying of words, etc, 


LANGUAGE: 


1. A simple letter written to an Eskimo boy or girl. 
- Making a simple puppet show to show Eskimo life. 


2 
3. Making riddles. 
4 


. Writing simple sentences about Eskimo words, like moss, lamp, iceberg, dog, Kayak, ete. 


5. Discussion of topics relating to Eskimo life: 


Seal Hunting 
Children’s Playthings 
How the Sled Is Made 
How the Kayak Is Used 


Inviting the parents to see the Eskimo project, 


6. 

7. Discussion of Arctic pictures. 

8. Listening to poems read by the teacher, 
Telling simple stories to the group. 

10. Personification of Eskimo people. 

11. A “Peep Show” of Eskimo land. 


12. A chart of Eskimo pictures with explanations made by the children. 


13. Making of simple verses. 


SCIENCE AND NUMBERS: 
Locating Eskimoland on the map. 
Measurements for making the igloo. 
Simple problems based on Eskimo life. 


What causes weather conditions in the Far North? 


Why they have such long winters. 

How icebergs are formed, etc. 
INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS: 

Making the igloo and tupik. 


Making a frieze showing an Arctic scene — icebergs, igloos, etc. 


Making posters of Eskimo life. 
Making clay dishes 
Illustrating poems. 
Making designs for book covers. 


LIBRARY BOOKS 

**Eskimo Legends,” Snell, Little Brown. 

“Kah, the Copper Eskimo,” Stefanson, Mac- 
millan. 

Life With the Eskimos,”’ Stefanson, Mac- 
Millan. 

‘“‘“Nanook of the North,”’ Flaherty, Doubleday. 

‘Eskimo Land,”? Hawkes, Ginn. 

“Children of the Arctic,”? Peary, Stokes. 

**The Snow Baby,’ Peary, Stokes. 

“The Eskimo Twins,’ Perkins, Houghton. 


POEMS 

Queer Habits, McCarn, “‘Golden Flute,”? John 
Day, New York. 

The Kayak, Unknown, “Golden Flute,” John 
Day, New York. 

The Eskimos, Lucas, *‘Playtime,’’ Doran. 

Legend of the Northland, Cary, Poetry Book 3, 
Rand. 

Foreign Children, Stevenson, Poetry Book 3, 
Rand. 

Neighbors, Wing, ‘Golden Flute,” John Day. 
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Meaningful Seat Work 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Study of Eskimos) 


I. The Completion Test: 
1. The Eskimo lives in an ........00 

2. The Eskimo sled is pulled by .........+0 
$3. The Eskimo baby is carried about in a ........006 
4. The Eskimo father fishes for ..... ccvece 


5. The Eskimo mother cooks over a flat .....¢00000 


If. Multiple-Choice Test: 
(The children are to choose the right word.) 


1. The Eskimo’s clothes are made from 
silk cotton 


2. Their home is called a 


skins 


wigwam house igloo 
8. Eskimo sleds are pulled by 
horses dogs donkeys 


4. The Eskimo lives in the far 


North East South 
5. The Eskimo travels in a 

gondola junk dogsled 
6. The boat of the Eskimo is called a 

canoe barge Kayak 


- Yes and No Test: 


1. The Eskimos live in snow houses. Yes — No 


2. The sun always shines in the winter. Yes — No 
8. The tupik is the winter home of the Eskimo. Yes — Ne 
4. The toys of the children are made of wood. Yes — No 
5. The summers in the North are long. Yes — No 


6. The Eskimo mother carries her baby in a straw cradle. Yes — No 


Classifying of Words: 


(Children are to find all the Eskimo animals.) 


walrus seal sheep tiger rabbit 
horse cow fox reindeer dog 
pig polar bear wolf whale elephant 


(Children are to find all the Eskimo words.) 


blubber moss ivory ice rice 

harpoon bamboo Aurora hood tupik 
cold iceberg dogsled butterfly lamp 
junk 


dike warm Kayak 
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Meaningful Seat Work 
A Cross Word Puzzle 
(Children may be able to find 24 Eskimo words) 


Read and write across: 
Squares 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, name of people. 
Squares 2, 3, 4, long piece of wood used as snowshoes. 
Squares 7, 8, 9, 10, is what they eat from animals they hunt, 
Squares 8. 9, 10, what Eskimos do when hungry. 
Squares 13, 14, 15, a body of water. 
Squares 7, 8, small word meaning one person. 
Square 19, one word meaning surprise when they catch a big walrus, 
Squares 15, 16, 17, 18, a small boat. 
Squares 16, 17, 18, a tool for making holes in leather. 
Squares 20, 21, 22, 23, what Eskimos sometimes use for heat, 
Squares 25, 26, a small word beginning with a. 
Squares 25, 26, 27, to try to find out. 
Squares 27, 28, 29, 30, name of Eskimo boy. 
Read down — Write down: 
Squares 1, 7, 13, 19, name of Eskimo girl. 
Squares 2, 8, 14, another name for ocean. 
Squares 2, 8, 14, 20, 26, what Eskimo fathers hunt. 
Squares 3, 9, 15, 21, 27, name of Eskimo boat. 
Squares 4, 10, small word beginning with I. 
Squares 5, 11, 17, a name of the stomach of a 
bird or animal. 
Squares 6, 12, 18, what is used in lamps to 
give heat. 
Squares 10, 16, 22, 28, animals that are not 
wild. 
Squares 16, 22, small word beginning with A. 
Squ:z-es 18, 24, 30, what they do on hard snow 
benches. 
Square 25, the first letter of the alphabet. 
Making Eskimo words: 
(Children are to fill in blank spaces with 
missing letters. 


Winter home 

A boat used in water 

Used for killing bears or other animals 
The summer home 

Used for making children’s toys 
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Jimmy's Birthday Surprise 
A January Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 

Characters: Mother Joe Alice Jimmie Bob 

Scene: In the living room. (As the scene opens, 
Mother is talking to Jimmie, who is dressed to 
go out of doors.) 

Mother: Don’t forget, Jimmie, you have our walk to 
shovel. It must have snowed all night by the looks of 
things. 

Jimmie: Oh, Mom! That’s a terrible job to give a 
fellow on his birthday. Shoveling paths, umph! 

Mother: It won’t take you long, son, and now that 
you’re older and bigger, it should be an easy task. 
Besides, I have a special reason why I want it done 
this morning. (Just then, Jimmie’s pals, Joe and Bob, 
appear, each with a shovel in his hand.) 

Joe: Come on down town with us, Jimmie. As long 
as there’s no school, we thought we might get a shovel- 
ing job somewhere. 

Bob: My brother said, with all this snow they’ll use 
everybody. 

Mother: Jimmie has a job already, boys, and it’s 
right here at this path. 

Jimmie: But, Mom, I don’t get paid for shoveling 
our own walk, remember. 

Mother: Oh, but I think you do. Dad gives you a 
good allowance every week, and for that you are ex- 
pected to do any odd jobs around the place. 

Joe: Then Jimmie can’t come with us, Mrs. Jackson? 

Mother: I should say that was for him to decide, but 
I’ll say this; the sooner this particular walk is shoveled, 
Jimmie, the better for you, believe mel 

(Alice appears at Mother’s side.) 

Alice: If he knew what I do, I guess he — 

Mother: Hush! We won’t say any more about it, 
Alice. 

Jimmie: Well, if it’s up to me as you say, I'll go down 
with the fellows awhile first, and be back in time to do 
the walk. 

Alice: I hope you'll be in time, don’t you, Mother? 

Bob: We won’t be in time for a job down at the center 
if we don’t hurry. Come on, fellows, let’s go! 

(As they walk along the “street,” Joe addresses 
Jimmie.) 

Joe: Did you get any good birthday presents, Jimmie? 

Jimmie: It’s a funny thing about that. I usually 


receive my presents in the morning at the breakfast 
table, but this year I didn’t. 

Bob: Probably something pretty special is coming 
along later in the day. 

Jimmie: That’s what I think, only — Oh! (as he 
turns to look) see all that snow in the center of the 
town! (The boys look and then start to hurry.) (As 
Act I ends, the boys go off stage singing to the tune of 
“London Bridge.’’) 

All: Lots of snow has fallen down, 

Fallen down, 

Fallen down, 

Lots of snow has fallen down, 

Such big, big snowflakes! 
ACT II 

Characters: Mother Dad Jimmie 
Martin, from the hardware store. 

Scene: In the family dining room. (as the 
scene opens, the family are sitting around the 
table. As they are about to finish their meal. 
Mother speaks.) 

Mother: I’m sorry about the cake this year, Jimmie. 
I simply couldn’t seem to find the time to make you 
one. Perhaps next year. 

Jimmie: That’s all right, Mom. Now I’m older I 
guess I don’t need birthday cakes or — or — presents 
or anything. 

Dad: Presents? Who said anything about presents? 
That’s kid stuff, son. 

Alice: But, Dad, you said — 

Dad: Never mind what I said, Alice. It couldn’t have 
been important. (Just then there is a lond knock. Alice 
goes to the door to greet Mr. Martin, the manager of 
the local hardware store.) 

Alice: Come in, won’t you? We've just finished eat- 
ing. 

Mr. Martin: Sorry to disturb you people, especially 
on an occasion like a boy’s birthday! Ha! Hal 

Jimmie: But, Mr. Martin, how did you know it was 
my birthday? 

Mr. Martin: Oh, we have ways of finding out things 
like that, eh, Dad? 

Dad: Er — er — yes, I guess we do, but how about 
that er — er — 

Mr. Martin: Oh, yes, that’s why I stopped in. You 
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see we tried to make a delivery this morning, but your 
walk wasn’t shoveled out and our men refused to carry 
— er — large packages through drifts of snow. 

Dad: But Jimmie was to shovel that walk this morn- 
ing! 

Jimmie: It’s done now, Dad, but first I went down 
street and shoveled snow to earn some money. I’m 
trying to buy a bike, remember? 

Mr. Marlin: A hike, eh! Well, well, Ha Ha! Quite a 
joke, I’d say. Here we were trying to deliver a — 

Dad: Wait a minute, Mr. Martin. About that order, 
now. Why couldn’t Jimmie pick it up tomorrow morn- 
ing? 

Alice: Tomorrow wouldn’t be Jimmie’s birthday, 
Dad. 

Mr. Martin: That’s what I was figuring, so if Dad 
here will give me a hand, a delivery could be made 
right this minute. 

(The two men leave and Dad returns with a package. 
Jimmie opens the package to find a large snow shovel.) 
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Mother: I know how you like to shovel, son, and now 
you can shovel enough snow to earn plenty of money. 

Jimmie: (greatly disappointed) Thanks, Mother, 
that’s the kind I like, I guess. 

(In the meantime, the two men return wheeling a 
shiny new bicycle. Jimmie gives a shout of delight as 
he touches it fondly.) 

Jimmie: Now I can shovel our walk without charging 
you a cent, Dad. 

Alice: (appearing with a lighted birthday cake says) 
Surprise! 

Jimmie has a brand new bike, 

He won't have to take a hike, 
With his shovel in his hand, 

He can dig a mile of land. 

If he starts in his own yard, 

He won’t find the digging hard. 


(They all stand around Jimmie and close the act by 
singing “Happy Birthday to You.”) 


Little Red Riding Hood 


(A Play For The Lower Grades) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Characters: Red Riding Hood, Her Mother, 
Grandmother, Old Wolf, The Woodchopper, 
Birds. 

Properties: Act 1 — basket, table, chairs, stove, 
small rocking chair. Act 2 — Background cal- 
cimine painting of woods on paper, painted bush. 
Act 3 — A bed, 3 chairs, table covered with cloth 
and set with dishes, pasteboard axe. 

Costumes: Red cloak, night cap. 

Act I 

Scene: Interior of cottage where Red Riding 
Hood lives. As the scene opens, Red Riding Hood 
is playing with dolls in a corner of the room and 
singing softly to herself. Red Riding Hood’s 
mother is working at the table. She takes a cake 
from the oven. 

Mother: Little Red Riding Hood, will you please go 
on an errand for me? 

Red Riding Hood: Gladly, mother. What is it? 

Mother: I would like to have you take this cake over 
to your Grandmother. It has been several days since 
we have seen her and T am wondering how she is get- 
ting along. 

Red Riding Hood: | will enjoy going to see Grand- 
mother. I'll get my little red cloak, for the air will be 
cool in the forest. (Red Riding Hood puts on red cloak.) 

Mother: Here is the cake, my dear. Grandmother 
will be pleased to see what an attractive young lady 
you have grown to be. 

Red Riding Hood: Thank you, mother. T wish you 
could go along. 
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Mother: | would like to, child, but I have several 
duties I must attend. Give Grandmother my love, and 
do not talk to strangers along the way. 

Red Riding Hood: 1 won't, Mother. Goodbye. 
(Red Riding Hood takes basket from Mother and goes 
out of door.) 

Curtain 


Act II 


Scene: In the forest. Soft music. Birds singing. 
As the scene opens, a group of children enter 
dressed as birds. The children fly and dance to 
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38 
the music, then leave the stage. Then the old 
wolf enters. 

Wolf: My, but I am hungry. I wonder what I can 
find for my breakfast. Hark — what’s that! I hear 
someone coming. (Wolf hides behind bush.) 

(The sound of a child’s voice singing is heard.) 

Red Riding Hood: (skipping on to stage) My, but 
I’m tired. I had almost forgotten how far it is to Grand- 
mother’s house. I will sit here and rest a while. 

Old Wolf: (creeping from behind bush) Good morn- 
ing, Little Red Riding Hood — May I ask where you 
are going this fine morning? 

Red Riding Hood: (jumping to her feet) Oh, Mr. 
Wolf, how you frightened me! I am on my way to 
Grandmother's house on the other side of the wood. 

Wolf: Well, well, 1 was going that way myself. We 
can walk along together. 

Red Riding Hood: Some other time, perhaps, but 
today I am in a great hurry. I must run along. 

Wolf: That gives me an idea. If you are in such a 
hurry, why don’t we run a race and see who can reach 
your Grandmother’s house first? You take the path 
on the left that leads through the woods and I will 
follow this one on the right. 

Red Riding Hood: All right, Mr. Wolf. Goodbye. 
(Red Riding Hood runs off stage to left.) 

Old Wolf: (laughing to himself) Ho, Ho, Ho. She 
doesn’t know I have sent her the long way around 
through the wood. I will take the short cut and reach 
there long before she arrives. (Old Wolf leaves stage.) 


ACT Ill 

Scene: The stage is divided, one half is the out- 
side of Grandmother’s house in the wood, and 
the other half is the interior of Grandmother’s 
house. As the scene opens, the Old Wolf is lying 
in Grandmother’s bed with Grandmother’s cap 
on his head. Red Riding Hood comes running 
from the woods and stops outside the door. 

Red Riding Hood: Well, here I am at Grandmother's 
house. I don’t see the old wolf anywhere about. I'll 
hurry inside before he arrives. (Knocks on door.) 

Old Wolf: (raising head from pillow) Hark! Someone 
is knocking. It must be Red Riding Hood! (Calls in 
loud voice.) Come in, my child. Lift the latch string 
and come in. 
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Red Riding Hood: (Enters and goes toward the bed.) 
Good morning, Grandmother. I have brought you a 
cake. 

Old Wolf: Bless you, my child. Come closer to me so 
I can get a good look at you. 

Red Riding Hood: (going closer to bed) Oh, Grand- 
mother — how strange you look. How big your eyes 
are! 

Old Wolf: The better to see you, my child. Come 
closer, dear. 

Little Red Riding Hood: (stepping closer to bed) Oh, 
Grandmother, how big your ears are. 

Old Wolf: The better to hear you, my child. Come 
closer, do not be afraid. 

Little Red Riding Hood: (stepping closer to bed) Oh, 
Grandmother, what big teeth you have. 

Old Wolf: The better to eat you, my child. 
Wolf springs from bed.) 

(A loud knocking at the door is heard. The Old Wolf 
runs and hides behind the bed. The door opens and a 
wood chopper enters.) 

Red Riding Hood: (rushing to his side) Oh, please Sir, 
the old wolf is here. He is hiding behind the bed. 

Wood Chopper: It is lucky for you I came when I did. 
(Turns toward bed.) Come out, Mr. Wolf, I’ve caught 
you at last. 

(Mr. Wolf crawls from behind the bed. The wood 
chopper takes him by the collar and pushes him from 
the stage. Grandmother enters with Red Hiding Hood’s 
mother.) 

Mother: Oh, Little Red Riding Hood, are you all! 
right? 

Red Riding Hood: Yes, mother, I am all right now 
that the old wolf has gone away. 

Grandmother: My poor, poor dear. Come here and 
let me see how pretty you are in your red hood and 
cape. 


(Old 


Mother: Now that we are safely together again — let 
us forget the old wolf and have some cake and tea. 


Grandmother: Yes. We will never fear him again. 
Come, my dears, tea is ready. Let us say thanks, 


(They sit at the table and bow heads.) 
Curtain Falls 
The End 


Who Makes The Roads? 


(For Choric Verse) 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Group 1: Who makes the roads from town to town? 
Group 2: A gang of workmen lays them down, 


Group 1: Who decides where roads should go? 
Group 2: Engineers are trained to know. 


Group 1: Who plans the roads before they’re made? 
Group 2: Surveyors measure every grade. 


Group 1: Why are highways built so wide? 
Group 2: So cars can travel side by side. 


Group 1: Tell us, where do travelers go? 
Group 2: To Canada or Mexico! 

Both: Highways join the countryside 
Anywhere you care to ride! 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Travels 
HELEN C. LARGE 


Characters: Benjamin, school clothes — later 
scenes, long trousers 
Dad, long trousers 
Mother, long dress and apron 
James, school clothes 
Governor, long trousers and eye 
glasses 
Deborah Read, long dress 
Brothers, school clothes 
Sisters, school clothes 
Scene I: Father’s work shop. 


Benjamin: Dad, I don’t like this trade. I'l! never be 
happy making candles. 

Dad: Would you like to be a cobbler or a black-smith? 

Benjamin: I'd like to go to sea, but I know you would 
never consent to that, so I think I’d like to enter Broth- 
er James’s Print Shop and become a printer. 

Dad: Being a printer is a good trade. 

Benajmin: I’ve been writing some verse which I hope 
to sell. 

Dad: Verse makers are always poor, son. You are 
wasting your time. Instead, devote all your time to 
printing and become a good printer. 

Benjamin: Yes, Dad, I'll become a good printer. 

James: You'll receive regular wages for your work 
from me, including board. 

Benjamin: Give me the money and I'll do my own 
cooking, for I have learned to cook simple dishes. In 
that way I'll be able to save money. (I want to learn 
to write, but I need books. They cost money and I have 
so little.) 

James: All right, if that is what you wish. 

Benjamin: Now I'll study English and I’ll begin to 
read Socrates. I want to learn. 

James: My newspaper, ““New England Courant,” is 
doing very well. I wonder who is writing for it under 
the name of “Silence Dogwood.” I find a letter every 
day under the door. 

(Benjamin says nothing for a while. Then:) 

Benjamin: I wrote them under that name. I wanted 
them to be printed. 

James: So that’s it? [ll have no more of them. 
(Leaves stage.) 

Benjamin: Did you hear the news? 

Dad: No, what is it? 

Benjamin: Brother James was arrested. They are not 
going to allow him to print his paper, the Courant. 

Dad: But why? 


Benjamin: They say in London that the Courant is 
too out-spoken on politics. 


Dad: What will they do to James? 

Benjamin: I understand he'll go to prison for a month. 
They cannot do anything to me because I am only an 
apprentice. 

Dad: What will James do? 


Benjamin: It’s easy, Dad. Now the paper can he 
printed under my name. I'll carry on for James. 

Dad: I hope, Ben, you'll carry on until James returns. 

Benjamin: Yes, Dad, I'll do that. 

Scene II: Philadelphia. (As the scene opens, 
Benjamin is walking up Main St. with a roll 
under each arm, munching on another, and 
talking aloud to himself.) 

Benjamin: | couie»’t get along with brother James. 
I worked for hin: ;. 2t as long as I could then I had to 
run away. I sold my books so that I would have enough 
money to go to New York. It was wrong to leave home 
without telling them, but it seemed to me the only 
thing to do under the circumstances. When I looked 
for work at New York, the printer who had no work 
urged me to come here and see his brother who needed 
a printer, so here I am. As soon as I get a room and 
my trunk comes, I'll clean up and apply for a job. 

Deborah Read: (smiling at Benjamin from the door- 
way) You look funny and you do look as if you were 
hungry. Who are you? 

Benjamin: My name is Benjamin Franklin. I came 
in on the boat this morning. Do you know where I 
might get a room? 

Deborah Read: Yes, come with me. I'll show you 
where you can get a room. Philadelphia is a nice city. 
I know you'll like it. 

Benjamin: Thank you, I’m sure | will. 


Scene III: (Six months later.) Printer’s Shop. 


Benjamin: I like it here so much. The money is good. 
Some day I’m going to marry Deborah Read. She's 
been so kind to me. Today I have an appointment with 
the Governor. Wonder what he wants. 

Governor: Hello, Ben. Just dropped in to see you and 
ask you why you don’t go into business. You are a 
wonderful printer. The very best in Philadelphia. 
Wouldn’t your Father set you up in business? If he 
does, we'll give you all the Government work. Let me 
know if you go into business, 

Benjamint I’m going home. I'd like to see the folks 
and I’ll ask Dad to set me up in business. I have missed 
the folks. F'll get some time off right away. 

Scene IV: Living room of Ben’s father and 
mother. Benjamin is dressed very nicely. He 
has a silver watch and his pockets are filled with 
silver money. 

Benjamin: Hello everybody! 

Mother: (hugging him) It’s so good to see you. How 
are you? Tell us where you have been. 

Dad: Yes, do tell us what you’ve been doing. 

Brothers and Sisters: Yes, we have all missed you. 

Benjamin: It’s so simple. T’ve been working in Phila- 
delphia as a printer. I have a very good job, but now I 
want to go in business for myself. Here, Dad, is a letter 
from the Governor. You see, he thinks I should go 
into business, because he thinks I am an extra good 
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printer. Could you help me, Dad? (Hands letter from 
the Governor to his Dad.) 

Dad: (reading letter) Sorry, son. You are only 17 
and that is much too young to go into business. My 
advice is to return to Philadelphia and keep your job. 
When you are older, I'll help you. 

Benjamin: Good-bye, everyone. 
some time. (Waves good-bye.) 

Scene V: (Several years later.) Living room of 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia. Benjamin 
is married to Deborah Read. 

Mrs. Franklin: You have accomplished a great deal. 
You founded the library and the hospital. You have 
been responsible for having all the streets in Philadel- 
phia paved. Your printing business has been a great 
success — even the Government recognized that. 
People liked your Richard’s Almanack. The sayings 
you wrote in it have made America famous. You tried 
to repeal the stamp act and you learned several lan- 
guages. The time you spent in Europe was very pro- 
ductive. 

Benjamin: Yes (very modestly) I know all that. 

Mrs. Franklin: Harvard and Yale honored you with 
degrees. 

Benjamin: Yes, England and Edinburgh conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Laws on me, too. 


I'll see you again 
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Mrs. Franklin: You invented a stove and by your 
experiments with a kite you discovered that lightning 
is an electrical discharge. 


Benjamin: Yes, and for that discovery I was awarded 
the Copley Medal and elected a member of the Royal 
Society. 

Mrs. Franklin: You were on a committee to draft the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Benjamin: I was one of the signers. I have always 
deemed it an honor to do anything for my country, 

Mrs. Franklin: You were chosen delegate to the 
Second Continental Congress and elected President of 
Pennsylvania. We have all been so proud of you. You 
have been good to your parents and your family giving 
them money when they needed it. You have done so 
many things. 

Benjamin: I suppose so. 

Mrs. Franklin: If you had to live your life over again, 
what would you do? 

Benjamin: I would go to school and graduate from 
College. I would work very hard on my studies in 
school, because education means more for your success 
in life than anything else. 


Curtain 


Poems For Choral Speaking 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


Our Flag 


High: 
Your life is a lovely story, 
So some folks call you “Old Glory,” 
But whether you're on land or sea, 
You are the only flag for me. 


Medium: 
The “Stars and Stripes” some named you well, 
For stars and stripes a fine tale tell, 
And, ev’rywhere from coast to coast, 
You’re America’s pride and boast! 


Low: 
Key said, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
In his patriotic manner; 
So, whether we're at peace or war, 
You’re the song we’re calling for, 


All: 
Most beautiful flag on the earth, 
We loved you ever since our birth; 


To you we will ever be true, 
Beloved Red and White and Bluel 


On The Bus 
High: 


“What is that we’re passing, now? 
See, that baby by the cow? 
It’s so cute it makes us laugh 


All: 
“Why, my dears, that is a CALF,” 


Medium: 
“That long-legged baby there — 
Running by that lovely mare — 
See, the Bus-horn makes him bolt.” 


All: 
“Why, my dears, that is a COLT.” 


Low: 
“‘What a crowd of woolly sheep; 
*Pears as tho’ they’re all asleep; 
What's that baby by the ram)” 


All: 
“Why, my dears, that is a LAMB.” 


All: 
COLTS and CALVES and LAMBS in clover; 
Sorry that our ride is over. 
When we go back the way we came, 
We'll play a ‘““Parent-Baby” game!” 
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The Poetry Corner 


Winter Magic 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
The Snow Queen was abroad last 
night 
With all her magic crew. 
Their busy hands did so much work 
The town now looks like new. 


They dressed the houses, big and 
small, 
In ermine caps and capes, 
And changed the bushes in the yards 
To very lovely shapes. 


And on the trees, each branch and 
twig, 
They dropped big tufts of down, 
While spreading velvet carpet out 
O’er all the barren ground, 


Our town is now so beautiful 
We wish ’twould stay this way, 
But beauty like this never lasts— 
It’s only for a day. 


Things | Saw® 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I saw a monkey at the zoo, 
I saw a cow and it said, “‘Moo.” 


A squirrel climbed the hickory tree 
And threw a hickory nut at me. 


A crow sat on our old rail fence, 
I don’t. think he had very much 
sense. 


A hoot owl sat in our apple tree, 
I ran fast, when he looked at me, 


A gray mouse scampered under the 
hay. 
Now that is all I have to say. 


My Trip to the Moon 
EDNA HAMILTON 
I'm going to sail on a big balloon, 
Away up high to the man in the 
moon. 


While up in the sky, I will visit Mars 
And fill all my pockets with golden 
stars. 


T will sail and sail... far, far away, 
T’ll start mv trip the first windy day! 


A Little Boy's Dream 


EDNA HAMILTON 


A little boy was dreaming 

In his little maple bed .. . 
That he was riding on a star 
Far across a sky of red. 


A little boy was dreaming 

He was rocking in the moon, 
Rocking into Fairyland 

When he heard a tinkling tune. 


He saw a fairy dancing 

On a golden buttercup... 

He reached to touch her silken hair 
And just then... he wakened up! 


Baby Squirrel Eats Lunch 
VIVIEN G. GOULED 
There’s a little baby squirrel 
That comes hopping near our house. 


He jumps across the elm trees 
In his little greyish blouse. 


He always eats the peanuts 

That I give him for his lunch, 
He cracks them and he chews them; 
I just love to hear the “scrunch”! 


When little baby squirrel, then 
Has had enough to eat, 

He waves his bushy tail, as though 
To thank me for his treat. 


The Musical Cat 


A cat came fiddling 
Out of a barn, 

With a pair of bag-pipes 
Under her arm; 

She could sing nothing 
But fiddle cum fee. 

The mouse has married 
The bumble-bee; 

Pipe, cat; dance, mousel 

We'll have a wedding 
At our good house. 


—LONDON BOYS’ SONG 


The Scarecrow 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


The scarecrow shivered and shook 
with the cold 
As the wind whistled through his 
poor rags. 
With winter’s arrival he’d ceased to 
be bold 
And hung limp in his tatters and 
tags. 


The crows that all summer he'd 
kept from the corn 
Were now daring as daring could 


be. 
They perched on his arms and they 
perched on his head, 
And caw-cawed in his ears 
brazenly. 


But wise Mr. Scarecrow made 
never a move 
That would scare his annoyers 
away, 
For he knew that when corn-plant- 
ing time came again 
He’d be fixed so no crow would 
dare stay. 


Judy Goes Skating 


AVIS H. BAXTER 


I hold tight to my Daddy's hand 
When I go on the ice, 

For I am such a little girl, 
And he’s so hig and nice 


That I am never scared a bit 
But think it’s very grand 
To slide upon my little skates, 
While I hold Daddy’s hand. 


My skates are very little ones 
That fit each little shoe; 
You know they’d have to be quite 
small 
Because I’m only two. 


I'll figure-skate and glide and race 
And round about I'll twirl, 

With not a single bit of help 
When I’m a great big girl. 


But now when I’m a little girl 
I’m sure you'll understand 

That when I wear my shining skates 
I must hold Daddy’s hand. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


“This Little Lady 
From Mississippi 
Is apt to sing 


A southern ditty (song).”” 


“Mississippi’’ is the state song; 
Jackson is the capito! city; 


Known as the Bayou State due to 
its many bayous or rivulets; 


The schoo! children selected 
“Magnolia” as their state flower! 


Mississippi is a southern state; 4*---------..- 
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SAFETY POSTER (Page 62) , Helen Strimple 


SUSAN 1S CAREFUL 
AROUND OPEN FIRES 
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a4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
CALENDARS FOR THE NEW YEAR (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 
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BOOK MARKS (Page 64) 


FLOWER AND LEAVES 
MAY BE MOUNTED 
UPON AN ELLIPSE, 
CIRCLE OR SQUARE. 
THEN PROCEED AS 
SHOWN IN STEP- X 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. 
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ASSEMBLED 
FLOWER 


Louise D. Tessin 


FLOWER 
ADDED 
To 
LEAVES 
AND 
STEM 


RIBBON 


PARTS FOR 
FLOWERS & 
LEAVES cut FROM 
FOLDED PAPERS 


PATTERNS FOR 
UNUSUAL SHAPED 
BACK GROUNDS 
MAY BE TRACED 
FROM UNITS CUT 


NOW INSERT 
END OF RIBBON 
AND PASTE 
FRONT AND 
BACK OF 
DESIGN 
TOGETHER 


E UNDER: 
LAPS C 


FROM FOLDED PAPER, 
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BUILD-UP POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


RED WOOL 
OR PAPER 
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SIMPLE TOY AEROPLANE (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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“What is the matter now,” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 


The Strange Word 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Now ONE morning when Mrs. 
Goose was shovelling off her snowy 
walk, she pitched the snow up 
egainst her front door. So, when 
she was ready to stop and warm 
herself before the fire, she could 
not get in. 

She hurried over to Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s. 

‘“‘What’s the matter now?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel, sticking her head out 
of the window. 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do, 
indeed I don’t,” Mrs. Goose told 
her. “I did such nice shovelling — 
but I piled the snow in front of my 
door, and now I am shut out of my 
own house.” 

Mrs. Squirrel shook her brown 
fur head. ‘“‘My dear, my dear,” she 
said, “I am afraid you are goofy. 
Yes, a goofy goosie. That’s what.” 

Mrs. Goose looked at her with a 
cold black eye. “That’s a strange 
word,” she said. “Goofy. What 
does it mean?” 


Now Mrs. Squirrel did not want 
to tell her what goofy meant, be- 
cause she knew that Mrs. Goose 
would not like it. So she just said, 
“Never mind. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Yes, indeed it does matter,” 
spluttered Mrs. Goose, waving her 
snow shovel in the air. “‘You called 
me ‘goofy.’ I will give you one 
more chance. What does it mean?” 
She stood there, looking so fierce 
and so funny that Mrs. Squirrel did 
not know what to do. She gave a 
little laugh that sounded like nuts 
rattling. Then she said, “Mrs. 
Goose dear, stop fussing. Run 
along, and do some more shov- 
elling.”’ 

“I will run along,” Mrs. Goose 
told her. “But not to do any more 
shovelling. I have done too much 
already! I am going over to Mr. 
Pig’s; he will tell me what ‘goofy’ 
means. I am going to find out!” 

So off she plopped. Black Cat 
was sitting on the railing of Mr. 
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Pig’s house, eating a lollipop; Mr. 
Pig was standing in the doorway 
talking to him. 

“Hello, Mrs. Goose,” they both 
said. 

“Hello,” she told them. “I have 
come to ask you something. Mrs. 
Squirrel has just called me ‘goofy.’ 
But she won’t tell me what it 
means!” She stood her snow shovel 
up by Mr. Pig’s door, then she an- 
nounced, “Now, I am ready to 
hear. What does ‘goofy’ mean>”’ 

Mr. Pig looked at Black Cat, and 
Black Cat winked back at Mr. Pig. 
Neither one wanted to tell her what 
goofy meant — for if they said, 
“Goofy means ‘silly’ or ‘foolish’ —”’ 
Mrs. Goose would be just furious. 
that was what. So Black Cat went 
on licking his lollipop with his quick 
pink tongue, and Mr. Pig opened 
his mouth, and wiped his glasses 
with a big purple handkerchief. 
Then he said to Mrs Goose: 

“If you really want to know, 
why don’t you traipse over to Old 
Lady Owl’s house? She is wise. 
She knows everything. Ask her.” 


“That’s just what I will do,” Mrs. 
Goose told them, turning around 
and waggling her tail. “I'll go 
there — and not bother with two 
queer animal people like you, who 
don’t know what goofy means!” 

So off she hurried, and they were 
very glad of it, too. They looked at 
each other and laughed. 

When Mrs. Goose reached Old 
Lady Owl’s house she was very 
tired and cold and shivery with 
tramping through the snow. “Take 
off your things,” said Old Lady 
Owl, “and I will make us some good 
hot mint tea. What is the matter 
with you today?” 


“IT have come on serious business,” 
Mrs. Goose announced. “Mrs. 
Squirrel used a strange word this 
morning. She told me that I was 
‘goofy.’ Yes, that’s just what she 
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said, a goofy goosie. Now, what 
does ‘goofy’ mean? She wouldn't 
tell me — and then I went to Black 
Cat’s house — and he wouldn't tell 
me, either.” 

Old Lady Owl fixed Mrs. Goose 
all comfortable, with her tired cold 
feet in a tub of hot water. “I'll goon 
with my knitting,” she said, ‘‘and 
when you feel better, we'll have a 
little talk. There now. Just rest, 
relax.” 

Mrs. Goose shut her eyes, and 
splashed her feet in the good warm 
water. Pretty soon she said, ““Now 
I am relaxed. I feel better. What 
does ‘goofy’ mean?” 

“First, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion,” said Old Lady Owl. “‘Why did 
she call you goofy? What had you 
done?” 

“Why, just nothing at all,”” Mrs. 
Goose told her. “I was shovelling — 
such nice shovelling, too! — and I 
pitched the snow up against my 
door. So, when I was ready to go in, 
of course there was a high, white 
cold mountain — and I couldn't 
get into my own house.” 

Old Lady Owl knitted. Then she 
asked, “Shall we look ‘goofy’ up in 
the dictionary? That’s the book 
which tells what words mean.” 

“It’s a good idea,” said Mrs. 
Goose, splashing her feet. 

So Old Lady Owl got the diction- 
ary, and opened it to the G’s. “Here 
it is,” she said. ‘‘Goofys foolish; 
silly.” 

Mrs. Goose’s black eyes flashed. 
“So that’s what it means! ‘Foolish 
or silly!’ — Why, I am furious at 


“If you really want to know, why don’t you traipse over to Old Lady Owl’s 
house.”’ 


Mrs. Squirrel! I am going right 
over there and give her a big whack 
with my snow shovel, that’s what!” 


“I wouldn’t do that,” said Old 
Lady Owl, quickly. “You haven't 
really got warned yet, or had enough 
mint tea. Now, try to answer this 
question. Don’t you think it was 
kind of foolish or silly to pile the 
snow up so that you couldn’t get 
into your own house? Now, don’t 
you)” 

Mrs. Goose looked at Old Lady 
Owl, first with one eye, and then 
the other. “‘Why, of course I don’t!” 
she said. “I was doing such nice 
shovelling — and I just pitched the 
snow over my shoulder. How could 
I see where it went — when I was 
looking the other way?” 


Old Lady Owl sighed. She wanted 


to say, “Why didn’t you turn 
around and look}? But she didn’t. 
She only said, “There, now. Drink 
your tea.” 

“Thank you for it,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “‘and for taking such good 
care of my cold feet with this hot 
water. I feel very much better now, 
and ‘stronger. And since I have 
found out what ‘goofy’ means, I am 
going right over to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
and give her that whack with my 
shovel.” 


Mrs. Owl said, again, “I wouldn't, 
if I were you, for that will just make 
her mad, and then you will have a 
fight, and that would be too bad. 
You know, yourself, that here in 
Animaltown we try to live in peace 
and be friends. We don’t go around 
whacking each other.” 


‘ 


Old Lady Owl fixed Mrs. Goose all comfortable, with her tired cold feet in a tub of hot water. 
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Mrs. Goose was putting on her 
overshoes. “Just one whack,” she 
said, “fone good little whack. That 
will be all she needs.” 


Old Lady Ow] shook her head. She 
watched Mrs. Goose hurrying away 
through the snow, and she said to 
herself, “The funny old thing! She 
is a goofy goosie -—— I guess — and we 
can’t do anything about it!” 

She went on knitting, then she 
washed the dishes. It was when she 
was wiping the teapot that she 


heard a knock at the door. There - 


was Mrs. Goose again! 

“I am very sorry to trouble you,” 
she said, “but did I leave my snow- 
shovel here? I was all ready to give 
Mrs. Squirrel a little whack, when 
I suddenly realized that I did not 
have my shovel.” 

“Why, no, it isn’t here,” Old 
Lady Owl told her. “You didn’t 
have it with you when you came.” 

“Then where could I have left 
it?” said Mrs. Goose, trying to 
think. 

“You spoke about Mr. Pig’s.” 

“Oh, yes — that’s where it must 
be —”’ said Mrs. Goose, and hurried 
away, in a flurry of snow. 

She knocked at his door. 

When Mr. Pig looked out of the 
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window and saw her, he didn’t want 
to open the door, but finally he 
stuck his big snouty nose out. 

“Yes, you did leave your shovel 
here,” he said, when she asked him. 
“We noticed it after you had gone. 
So Black Cat said he would drop it 
off at your house.” Then Mr. Pig 
asked Mrs. Goose. “Are you going 
home to pile up some more snow, 
with that shovel?” 

“No, indeed,” Mrs. Goose told 
him. “I am going to give Mrs. 
Squirrel a whack with it, because 
she called me ‘goofy.’ ” 

“Oh, then, so you found out what 
that strange word means,” said Mr. 
Pig, with a wide pink smile. 

Mrs. Goose went to her own 
house. But where was the shovel? It 
was not on the path, it was not on 
the porch. Had Black Cat kept it 
for his own self? Then she saw it — 
sticking up out of the top of the high 
white mountain of snow that she 
had shovelled in front of her door! 

“Oh, dear me,” she thought. “I 
don’t believe I can reach it. I am 
not so good a climber as Black Cat. 
Well, I can’t whack Mrs. Squirrel 
with it. I shall have to use a broom, 
instead.” 

But how could she get a broom if 


Brushy, The Fox 


JON RIVERS 


W nen the fox starts talking 
peace 

The farmer ought to watch his 
geese.” 


Brushy Fox shook his head sadly. 
He was reading the Wood Lot 
Weekly News. © Mr. Wellington 
Wood Chuck was the editor. 

“Tut Tut,” he said aloud. “What 
a bad thing to put on the editorial 
page. That is surely unkind of 
Editor W. W. Chuck.” 

“Is that so?”’ asked a voice in the 
tree above him. 

Looking up over his _ glasses, 
Brushy Fox saw Jacky Jay. He was 
wearing his bright blue, white, and 
grey feathered suit as usual. 

“T read the Wood Lot Weekly 


News myself,” continued Jacky. 
“T guess the editor knows his geese 
and his...” 

“But he doesn’t know his foxes,” 
replied Brushy as he removed his 
glasses and snapped them in the 
case. Then he lightly leaped over 
the rail fence and disappeared into a 
clump of sumac. 

“Not even a goodby,” wondered 
Jacky, ‘‘and where can he be go- 
ing)” 

Brushy took the thicket path 
down past Wellington Wood 
Chuck’s print shop. But the week’s 
paper had been printed and the shop 
was closed. 

He trotted down to Editor 
Chuck’s home. It was an under- 
ground house with the front porch 


she was shut out of her own house by 
the pile of snow? She would just 
have to get in, that was what. And 
to get in, she needed the shovel; so 
she must try to climb up and get it. 

Mrs. Goose climbed and clam- 
bered and slipped, and began again; 
after a while she reached the shovel. 
Then she went to work, and cleared 
a way through the snow pile, so 
that she could open her door. 

When she was in her kitchen at 
last, she thought, “Well, here is the 
broom. But what did I want it for?” 

She was so tired out, from all the 
work, and rushing around, that she 
simply could not remember. She 
sat down in her old red rocker, ask- 
ing herself, “What did I want the 
broom for, anyway?” and finally 
she went to sleep. 

Just then, across the street, Mrs. 
Squirrel was making some cup- 
cakes. She was going to take some 
over to Mrs. Goose, because she 
was a little sorry that she had called 
her goofy. “And if I give her these, 
to make up, she will forget that she 
was cross at me — and we can be 
good Animaltown friends-and-neigh- 
bors again,” Mrs. Squirrel said to 
herself, stirring in a whole caboodle 
of delicious nuts and raisins, 


in a briar patch. Mrs. Chuck was 
slowly sweeping the path. She 
looked sad. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Chuck, is 
Wellington Wood at home?” 

*““No, he isn’t.” 

“I don’t suppose you know where 
he is>”’ 

“Of course. He’s decided to leave 
this old homestead where we've 
been so many years.” 


“Goodness! And are you leaving 
the Wood Lot? It is sad to see such 
good citizens moving from our 
town.” 


“Oh, no, we're just moving over 
to Farmer Brown’s pasture. It will 
be even closer to the print shop.” 

“] hope you are not building near 
the gate,” inquired Brushy. ‘Mr. 
Brown’s horses and cows run 80 
fast when they are turned out into 


the field.” 


“No, we're going to live on the 
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tip-top of the hill near the center of 
the pasture field.” 

“Well, I’m sure you'll like that. 
Good day, Mrs. Chuck.” 

“O Brushy Fox,” Mrs. Chuck 
called after him. 

Brushy stopped. 

“I’m sorry about that fox and 
geese piece in the paper. I’m sure 
that Mr. Chuck was only joking.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he was, Mrs. 
Chuck. Good day to you.” 

Brushy slipped on like a shadow. 
That hill top was surely the best 
place in the world for a home. A 
thicket on the top. A nice little 
spring there too. And one could see 
miles in every direction. But the 
ground was as hard as a sidewalk! 

Soon he had left Wood Lot and 
climbed the pasture to the hill top. 
Jacky Jay was already there. 

“Hello,” he called, “Il see, Mr. 
Fox, by the paper...” 

“Do you mean the paper you 
stole from Simon Skunk?” 

“How did you...” and Jacky 
blushed so red that for a moment he 
looked like a red bird . . . top-knot 
and everything. 

“So, Jacky, that’s why Mr. Skunk 
complained about his paper!” said 
Mr. Chuck as he dumped a wheel- 
barrow of clay over on its side. 

“Ym afraid Jacky isn’t entirely 
honest,” said Brushy sadly. “And ] 
hear you’re going to leave Wood Lot, 
Mr, Chuck.” 

“Yes, that’s the last load. The 
house is all ready for our furniture.” 

“We'll certainly miss you. Good 
solid neighbors are rare. Won't 
you feel lonely away over here>” 

“Why no, I...” 

“And I’ve a notion that this hill 
top will be awfully hot in summer 
time and icy cold in the winter.” 

“We sleep a lot in the winter and 
travel most of the summer...” 

‘And then there is that spring... 
It’s apt to flood you out.” 

“It’s farther down the hill...” 

“But the worst thing about this 
place is Farmer Brown's animals. 
Why, he leaves his horses, cows, 
sheep, and pigs run all over the 
place. Of course you know what will 
happen...” 

“Why, no. What?” 

“Some day one of his horses will 
step in the entrance to your home 


and break his leg. Of:course you 
know what will happen...” 

“Why, no. What?” 

“Then Farmer Brown will come 
up here and dig you out and spoil 
your home!” 

“Oh,” groaned Mr. Chuck, ‘‘and 
I’ve almost killed myself digging it.” 

“It’s nice to know that if you 
change your mind that you have a 
nice home in Wood lL.ot. I don’t 
suppose Mrs. Chuck will mind 
staying in the old homestead.” 

““No-o, she doesn’t like the idea of 
moving.” 

“She’s a smart wife. I was saying 
just the other day to Mrs, Fox, Mr. 
Chuck has a wife who is almost as 
wise as he is. Now enjoy your new 
home. Don’t let me put silly notions 
in your head, but I’d hate to have 
Farmer Brown’s animals breaking 
their legs in my front yard. Well, 
good by, Friend Chuck.” 

“O Brushy Fox,” called the editor. 


Mr. Nobody 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does the mischief that is 
done 
In everybody’s house! 
There’s no one ever sees his face, 
And yet we all agree 
That every plate we break was 
cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


‘Tis he who always tears 
books, 

Who leaves the door ajar, 

He pulls the buttons from 


shirts, 
And scatters pins afar; 
That squeaking door will always 
squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 
We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody. 


The finger marks upon the door 
By none of us are made; 
We never leave the blinds un- 
closed, 
To let the curtains fade. 
The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see 
Are not our boots — they all 
belong. 
To Mr. Nobody. 


Brushy stopped. 

“If you read anything in the paper 
about a farmer, a fox, and some 
geese, just pay no attention to it.” 

“Naturally. Good day!” 

Brushy Fox trotted down the 
pasture to the swamp fence. He 
noticed the wild grapes were un- 
usually fine and so were the wild 
apples. He was very fond of both. 
He really ought to store some away 
for winter. He started back to Wood 
Lot. On the way he met Jacky Jay. 

“T suppose,” said Jacky, “you're 
on your way to tell on me to Simon 
Skunk.”’ 

“T think that I had better. My 
sense of duty...” 

Jacky interrupted, “I'll get you a 
pound of linter bark. You like 
that.” 

“No, Jacky, you bring me a halt 
bushel of turnips. That will punish 
you without benefiting me. I don’t 
like turnips.” 

“Gracious,” shouted Jacky, “‘that 
will take me all day... I'd better 
get started.” 

After Jacky flew away, Brushy 
Fox trotted past the print shop. 
Editor Chuck sat wearily in the 
doorway. 

“When are you moving to Hill 
Top? If I can help...” 

“We've decided not to move... at 
least not this fall.” 

‘““Goodness, that does present a 
problem. Farmer Brown’s horse will 
break his leg for sure. Those tunnels 
will have to be closed up and I hate 
to think of your hawling all that 
clay back into those rooms.” 

“Oh-Me-Oh-My,” cried the edi- 
tor, rocking back and forth. 

“Say ... I’ve got an idea. | 
happen to know that no horse likes 
wild grass, or wild apples, for that 
matter. There are a good many of 
them ready for picking down at the 
end of the pasture. If you could fill 
the tunnels with fruit, Farmer 
Brown’s animals would stay away.” 

‘| never heard of that,” said Mr. 
Chuck. 

“Pll bet the rabbit twins would 
help you ... so would Jacky Jay. I 
myself might have time to carry 
over a small basket.” 

And so it was that the grapes and 
apples were harvested and stored in 
the big tunnels and store rooms of 
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the hill top house and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chuck never left their Wood Lot 
home at all, 

The next morning Brushy Fox 
happened to meet the editor. 

“By the way, Mr. Chuck, are you 
thinking of selling the hill top?” 

“Why, no. Do you know some- 
one who is interested?” 

“Yes, Friend of mine. But he’s 


very poor. He can pay but a half 
basket of turnips.” 


“A basket of turnips! And I 
worked all summer like a slave.” 
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“Mrs. Chuck is very fond of 
turnips.” 

“Oh, OK. Some poor chap might 
as well profit by my labor. To 
whom shall I make out the deed?” 

“Just make it out to me and [’ll 
arrange with him. Ard stop and 
get your turnips when you want 
them. They are on my back porch.” 

The very next day Jacky went to 
see Brushy Fox. He flew slowly for 
he was still very tired from carrying 
turnips, grapes, and apples. But the 
fox’s house was empty. A sign read, 
“For Sale or For Rent.” 


And then, suddenly, it dawned on 
Jacky. Brushy Fox had moved into 
the hill top where Mr. Chuck had 
dug him a big comfortable home 
that now was furnished with apples 
and grapes enough to last all winter. 

He picked up the paper that the 
paper boy tossed on the Fox’s 
porch. On the editorial page was 
the following: 


Whenever... wherever foxes roam, 
Wood Chuck better watch his home! 


Jacky knew that the truth had 
dawned on the editor tool 


Biffy Beaver Has The Queerest Home 


Tue WIND blew softly through 
the trees on Lone Pine Tree Hill. 
This was the meeting place when 
something important was to be 
decided. The forest creatures were 
restless and noisy as they formed a 
sort of circle around the tallest 
tree. First one spoke and then an- 
other. 

Ollie Opossum shifted her load of 
six babies to a more comfortable 
position on her back, then she said, 
“I simply can’t go. It’s plain to be 
seen what a load I carry around 
everywhere I go.” 

Then Molly Mole, who was usual- 
ly rather quiet, said, “‘Well, 1 still 
say that we forest creatures should 
be friends with the beavers over on 
Lost Lake. Someone from over 
here should visit them, but not me. 
It takes me so long to get places, 
these little legs and feet of mine. 
How about you, Squeaky Gray 
Squirrel)” 

Squeaky took the acorn from her 
cheek-pocket so she could speak. 
“I’m too busy. Don’t you know 
that I must gather nuts all the 
time?” 

**A lot of foolishness, | would say,” 
put in Gracie, the purple grackle- 
bird. “You hide bushels of nuts 
and never find them again.” 

Chippy Chipmunk feared trouble 
so he swung down from a low- 
hanging hickory limb and _ said, 
“There now, this is no time for a 
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quarrel. We must get this thing 
settled. Who will go to visit the 


‘beavers, I’m asking?” 


“Hopping all around, I go, 
First a leap, then a bound and so—” 


Without looking around to see, 
everyone knew who was coming 
down the path singing that silly 
tune, and each one in that circle 
started thinking the very same 
thing. All knew that Big Ears, the 
brown rabbit, went everywhere and 
it didn’t take him long to go either, 
not with his big hops and jumps. 
They all knew that when he got 
close to danger, his little heart would 
beat faster, he’d look all around, 
decide which way to go and then 
he’d be gone far far away to safety. 

“Big Ears,” said Chucky Wood- 
chuck, without further ado, “We 
have decided that you should go 
and make friends with the beavers 
over on Lost Lake. We fear they will 
not be happy in our part of the 
world if we don’t show some friend- 
liness. You're just the one to go.” 

Big Ears crouched down in the 
middle where everyone could see. 
Some forest creatures called him a 
show-off. ““That’s very kind of you 
to choose me to go.” (Of course, 
Big Ears didn’t know that everyone 
else had refused ta go.) “And I 
shall be off at the crack of dawn.” He 


was hopping down the path again, 
singing the silly tune, 


“Hopping all around I go 
First a leap, then a bound and so—” 


“Well, that’s settled,” said 
Chuckie Woodchuck, and it was the 
way they all felt as they scattered 
through the woods. 

When Big Ears started to Beaver- 
town that morning, he was not 
afraid, though he must go a long 
distance through the forest, along 
Pebbly Brook, down Mulberry 
Creek, through Swampland to Big 
Lost Lake. 

When the big brown rabbit finally 
came in sight of the lake, he couldn’t 
understand what he saw. He 
couldn’t understand all that working 
and hurrying around, that those 
queer animals were doing. Now Big 
Fars doesn’t work very hard any 
time. He works his hardest, back in 
the cabbage patch in the village, 
and I don’t mean hoeing and weed- 
ing the cabbage plants! 

No one paid any attention to him 
as he crouched on his legs in the 
grass, a short distance away, close 
to where Mulberry Creek runs into 
Lost Lake. 

“Hey, you!” he called, when he 
had watched long enough, called to 
one small brownish fellow who was 
closest to him. “‘What are you doing 
to that poplar tree? And stop mak- 
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ing that queer, filing noise, and 
what’s that you’re sitting on?”’ 

The brown coarse-haired creature 
turned his round plump body around 
to get a better look at the new- 
comer. When Big Ears got a good 
look at that funny little head, his 
heart beat much faster and he al- 
most started to take a big hop, skip 
and a jump back to where he came 
from. Then he happened to remem- 
ber what he came for. 

The shortest ears he’d ever seen, a 
blunt sort of mashed-in nose and 
such teeth! Why Farmer Brown’s 
horse back in the village didn’t have 
much bigger teeth and not near as 
sharp! Big Ears was ashamed that 
such an ugly creature lived any- 
where in his world. But a promise 
is a promise, so he must be friendly. 

Big Ears took a hop nearer. “I 
say—” he began. 

“I know what you said.” The 
creature did have a kind voice. “I 
am Biffy Beaver. I am sitting -- 
that is, propping on my tail and I 
am eating this nice tender bark. I 
used to drink milk, but now I’m old 
enough to eat bark. Would you like 
some?” 

Big Ears came another hop nearer. 
‘No, thank you, I ate all the way 
over here. Why do you eat bark 
when you have a whole lake full of 
fishd” 

The young beaver looked at the 
rabbit with astonishment. “Don’t 
you know that beavers seldom, if 
ever, eat fish? We like tender bark, 
leaves, twigs and water plants.” 

Big Ears was learning things, and 
he wanted to know more about this 
funny creature. He asked, “‘Where 
do you live?” 

“Over there. In the water.” He 
pointed a small front paw. Big Ears 
got a glimpse of the sharp claws. 
What the rabbit saw were what 
seemed to be only several piles of 
sticks and leaves out in the middle of 
the water. “Would you like to see 
my home?” the beaver went on. 
“Prettiest place in all the world.” 

“Umph,” grunted Big Ears. He 
hopped along as slowly as he could 
so as-not to get ahead of Biffy 
Beaver as he dragged along, drag- 
ging that big, flat oval-shaped, 
scaly thing he called a tail. 

At the water’s edge, Biffy said, 


“We must swim out to my home.” 

Now Big Ears swims when forced 
to, like the time Sneaky Fox chased 
him, but ordinarily he hops. This 
time he wasn’t going to swim. He 
had an excuse. “After my long 
journey I’m too out-of-breath to 
swim. You just tell me about your 
home and another day I'l] pay you a 
real visit.” 

Biffy was very proud of his home. 
He thought any creature would 
jump at a chance to visit a beaver 
home. “All right, but you won’t 
really know how they look unless 
you actually see them. Come over 
here, close to the water’s edge.” 

Big Ears hopped as close as possi- 
ble without getting his feet wet. 

“First, if you'll look around,” said 
Biffy, “you can see my mother and 
father and my brothers and sisters. 
All the others you see are my rela- 
tives. We are called a colony. We 
like to have big colonies. We can 
work better together, can get more 
food, and best of all, we can pro- 
tect ourselves from our enemies.” 

Big Ears thought of Sneaky Fox. 
“Is Sneaky Fox your enemy, too?” 

Biffy shuddered too. “My father 
says he is and the wolf, bears, those 
big hawk-hirds and, worst of all, the 
man. I’ve never seen any of them. 
I’ve never been very far away from 
home. You see, I’m not quite a 
year old. We are not grown up 
until after we are a year old. That’s 
why I’m not working so hard now. 
Next year I’ll work very hard.” 

you always live here?” Big 
Ears was used to moving around. 
He’d lived in a dozen different briar 
patches in his short life. 

Biffy Beaver grinned, his shining, 
sharp, chisel-like teeth showing more 
than ever. “I may — then again, I 
may not. Depends on where my 
mate wants to live.” Biffy pointed a 
paw again. “You see that wide 
place in the creek, Little Lost Lake, 
they call it. We made that! At 
least my family did. It was done 
long before my time.” 

“Made that lake?” asked Big 
Ears in surprise. “How could they?” 

“T'll tell you,” said the friendly 
young beaver, “at first there was 
just a narrow creek here. Our 
beaver family wanted a big body of 
water. They bnilt a dom nsing 


stones, sticks and mud. The dam 
holds the water back. That mekas a 
nice pond for our homes.” 


“Well, well, how smart you 
beavers are,” remarked Big Ears, 
who had been listening very at- 
tentively. 

“You don’t know the half of it, 
all the things we can do,” answered 
Biffy proudly. “Come and see our 
long canal leading back into the 
woods. We dug it to float sticks 
and small logs on. Branches for 
food, too. That’s much easier than 
carrying them.” Biffy led the way 
in a different direction. ‘‘We are 
starting a new canal. Come, I'll 
show you.” 

Of course, Big Ears would go with 
Biffy and he couldn’t wait to get 
back to tell the Shady Forest 
creatures about these strange beaver 
folks. Chucky Woodchuck wouldn’t 
believe him. Chippy Chipmunk 
would say he was making it all up. 


They went up the creek a short 
distance. A bunch of beavers — 
Big Ears couldn’t count them all — 
were at work where the creek made a 
bend. 


“They are starting this canal for 
a short cut to the creek farther up,” 
explained Biffy, ‘“‘up where the 
creek makes another bend. It will 
save a lot of trouble to have a short 
straight stream of water here. It 
would be hard floating logs and 
things away out around the crooked 
creek.” 


“I see,” said Big Ears, but I don’t 
think he did see. 

“Oh, I’m forgetting!” exclaimed 
Biffy, suddenly remembering, “I 
haven’t really told a thing about 
our homes. Then again, mayke I 
have! You see, there must first be 
canals and ponds before we can 
build our homes.” 

Big Ears had to ask one important 
question. “Why must you build 
your homes in the middle of deep 
water?” 

Biffy was surprised that this 
rabbit-creature should ask such a 
question. “It’s safe. Where did you 
say you live?” 

It was Big Ears’ turn to be sur- 
prised. ‘Mostly in briar patches,” 
he replied. 

“Whv” the beaver was asking. 
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“It’s safe,” Big Ears replied, 
without thinking. 

Biffy grinned again. “There! you 
see? All animals try to protect 
themselves by building their homes 
in safe places. Why our doors are 
even under water, a tunnel running 
from the bed of the pond up through 
the sticks and mud to the upper 
story of our house. I wish you would 
go with me,” Biffy begged again, 
“go with me to our lodge — did I 
tell you that we call our home a 


lodge?” 


“No, you didn’t,” Big Ears an- 
swered quickly. And now Big Ears 


wouldn’t be surprised at anything 
Biffy told him. 


“Tl try to explain about our 
houses,” Biffy went on. “We make 
a bank den at first. As we build on 
our dam and the water begins to 
rise, we begin to pile mud, sticks 
and small stones on what was the 
top of the den. Well above the 
water line, we make a nice big room 
about two feet high, big enough for a 
good-sized family. The walls are 
plastered smooth with mud. If we 
think it will be a long cold winter — 
and we can always tell — we plaster 
the outside with mud. There is 
another room down below, the 
storeroom filled with bark and ten- 
der leaves.” 

Big Ears was listening, but to 
save his life he couldn’t picture a 
nest in the middle of a pond! 


Biffy went on explaining. ‘Each 


The bells that 


A-floating all around. 


You join the merry din. 


-always heard about beavers. 


greet the new-born year 
Ring with so gay a sound 
That laughter bubbles seem to be 


They touch your forehead and your cheeks, 
They burst against your chin. 
Your hands reach out to grasp them as 
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beaver in the family has his own 
bed. We chew our beds.” 

Big Ears laughed right out loud. 
Biffy might have been laughing too. 
Big Ears couldn’t tell, not with 
that big mouth always opened and 
those big teeth always showing. 

Biffy was having a little fun. “I 
should say, we chew the wood fibers 
to make them soft for beds. We 
have used grass.” 

‘“‘How do you get fresh air?” Big 
Ears always had fresh air all around 
him. 

“That is important,” replied Bif- 
fy. ‘“‘Where the sticks come together 
at the top of the roof, there’s an air 
tunnel. In the winter time we keep 
close together and the heat from 
our bodies keeps us warm.” 

Big Ears wanted to be sure that 
he could answer any questions when 
he got back to his Shady Forest 
home. ““There’s something else I’ve 
Is it 
true that you beaver creatures can 
cut big tall trees — say like that one 
over there?” he pointed to a big tree 
on the bank. 

“Why, yes, if the wood isn’t too 
hard, and if it doesn’t taste too 
bitter. Remember about the canal, 
it’s built of big logs.” 

Looking toward the west, Big 
Ears could see the sun sending 
shimmering rays of beautiful colors 
across Lost Lake. “Oh, I must be 


getting home. You beavers will be 
getting to bed very soon.” 
Biffy watched his family working. 


The New Year 
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And faster still the bubbles come, 


“You’re mistaken. We _ beavers 
keep on working after dark. In fact, 
we can work better after dark. We 
do most of our resting in the day- 
time. You know we don’t like 
people. They see us work in the 
daytime. They set traps for us.” 

“Me, too!” Big Ears added quick- 
ly. 

“That's right,” said Biffy Beaver. 
His animal voice was sad as he con- 
tinued, “‘People want us furry crea- 
tures. They want to make coats 
from our fur.” 

That made Big Ears so angry 
that he gave a loud thump with his 
strong hind legs. Another loud 
noise came from the direction of the 
water like a great boat paddle 
striking the water. 

“That’s my mother,” said Biffy. 
“She heard the noise you made. 
She doesn’t know what it is. She’s 
calling me and warning the others. 
I must go to her. Will you go with 
me?” 

Big Ears thought of the beaver 
home out in the middle of the deep 
water. ‘‘No, not this time.” Any- 
way, he’d paid a visit. That was 
what he promised. Maybe not to 
all the beavers, but he had certainly 
been friends with one. 

As he hopped the long way back 
to his briar patch home, he was 
thinking. That Biffy Beaver was 
nice, and polite, too, very different 
from rabbits, though — those terri- 
ble teeth and that home out in the 
middle of that pond! 


A-filling all the air, 


Until no 


other sound 
But laughter everywhere. 


It springs from hearts now filled with hope 
That this New Year will bring 

Much happiness to all the world, 
And end its suffering. 


is heard, 
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Why The Cliffs Of Dover Are White 


Do YOU know why the Cliffs 
of Dover are white? Do you know 
why the waves that dash against the 
cliffs are foamy and soapy-looking? 
You don’t? The Norwegians of 
Norway seem to know. This is the 
story they tell. 

Long, long ago, before people 
lived in the world, giants sailed the 
seas in a ship too large to even try to 
imagine. The front part of this 
ship, called the prow, was shaped 
like the head of a dragon or serpent. 
As it was the color of gold, it shone 
brightly in the sun. The back part 
of the ship, called the stern, was 
formed like the tail of a huge beast. 
This, too, shone in the sun, for it, 
too, was made of gold. The head 
and tail, or prow and stern, of this 
giant ship, rose up from the sea and 
stood miles high in the air. This 
giant ship looked like a huge black 
beast as it skated across many a sea. 
The giant ship was well-named. It 
was called the Sea-Dragon. 


The captain of the Sea-Dragon 
was called Billy Barnacle. He had 
been sailing the seas longer than 
any giant in the world. Billy Bar- 
nacle was no land-lubber, or lover 
of the land. Because he loved the 
sea, he was called Billy Barnacle. 

Captain Billy Barnacle rode the 
huge deck of the Sea-Dragon on a 
swift-running giant horse named 
Mercury. Because Mercury had 
wings on his feet, he could travel 
fast as the wind. Only the horse, 
Mercury, could travel around the 
deck of the Sea-Dragon in a day. 
Not a giant could travel around the 
deck in a day. Every step a giant 
took was a mile long; still he could 
not travel around the deck in a day. 
Only Mercury could do that in a 
day; that was how large the deck of 
the Sea-Dragon was. 

And the time it took the giant 
sailors to climb up and down the 
masts of the Sea-Dragon was some- 
thing! The young giants laughed, as 
they started to climb up, “We’re 


young men now, but just wait, and 


(An Adopted Legend) 
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you'll see us as old men when we 
climb down again!”’ Yes, that is how 
long it took the giant sailors to 
climb up and down the masts of the 
giant ship. 

As it took them years to climb up 
and down the masts, the sailors had 
to have a place where they could eat, 
rest, and sleep. Rooms were built 
along the masts for that very rea- 
son. Here the giant sailors ate, rest- 
ed, and slept. And here Tom Pepper 
told them tall tales of the sea. How 
he stretched his stories with some- 
thing of his own here and there! He 
added so much of his own thoughts 
to them, that they were tall stories, 
indeed. Yes, Tom Pepper was a 
tall story-teller, all right. 

This is how he always began his 
stories -— ‘Shiver my timbers, and 
blow me down, if this isn’t the 
truth!” — and then he would go on 
with his story. The rest of the giant 
sailors would wink at one another, 
as the story grew and grew! When 
it went too far, and grew too tall, 
they would exclaim, “Blow me 
down, and call me billy boy!” In 
sailor language that meant, “Does 
he think we’re silly enough to be- 
lieve that?” <A sailor who believes 
everything told him is called by 
other sailors a billy boy. These 


A Child’s Grace 
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Thank you, God, 
For life so sweet: 

Home and clothes 
And food to eat. 


Thanks for beds 
And firelight glow; 
Thanks for rain 
And sun and snow. 


Thanks for eyes 
And hands and feet; 
Thanks for all 
The world so sweet! 


giant sailors were no billy boys, 
they wanted Tom Pepper to know. 
But, even so, they liked his 
stories. He told them in his own 
funny way. He told them in a way 
that made them laugh. His stories 
made them laugh till they doubled 
up. They laughed so hard at them 
that they rolled all over the floor at 
times. Sometimes, his stories made 
them shiver! Whether Tom Pepper’s 
stories made them laugh or shiver 
mattered not at all! What they 
wanted were stories to pass the 
time away pleasantly. And who 
could do that for them better than 
Tom Pepper? He was some tall 
story-teller, Tom Pepper was! 


One day, the pilot, who steered 
the Sea-Dragon, made the mistake of 
steering his ship into the North Sea. 
He wished to turn around. The 
North Sea was a small place to 
turn a giant ship around in, The 
pilot’s name was Scratchit. The 
sailors had nick-named him that 
because he always scratched his 
head when in trouble. He scratched 
it when he was trying to think, too. 
Now that he was in trouble he 
scratched his head — scratched and 
scratched — while trying to think 
of a way out of the trouble he had 
gotten into. At last, he muttered to 
himself, ‘“‘Bash my binnacles, I'll 
steer her into the English channel. 
Yes, that’s what I'll do!” As he 
sailed the Sea-Dragon up the chan- 
nel, it grew narrower and narrower! 


It was now time for the giant 
sailors to become scared. ‘‘What if 
we should get stuck here!”’ they cried 
in one breath. The ocean floor 
trembled at the sound of their cry. 
“How are we going to get out of 
here?” they asked one another. 
Everyone of them shook their heads. 
They did not know! There was only 
one thing for them to do. Call their 
captain. “Captain, Billy Barnacle! 
Captain, Billy Barnacle! Come 
here! Come here! Come and help 
us out of the channel, Captain, Billy 
Barnacle!” And did he? Did their 
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captain, Billy Barnacle, help them? 
Did he? What did their captain, 
Billy Barnacle, do? 

Their captain, Billy Barnacle, 
shouted back, ‘‘Scuttle me and strike 
me blind, if I don’t find a way out!” 
The waves rose miles into the air at 
the sound of Billy Barnacle’s voice 
as he shouted the words. 

water-dogs,” he shouted 
again, “soap the sides of the ship! 
Soap the star-board side, next to 
the cliffs, with an extra coat of 
soap! Hurry men! Bear a hand! 
Hurry men! Hurry! Soap the sides 
of the ship!”’ 

“Aye! Aye! Sir!” shouted the sail- 
ors, till the waves rose again miles 
into the air. Their shout sounded 


you could ever imagine! Never had 
they been so glad to go to work in 
their lives before. Never had they 
worked so hard and fast — NEVER! 
In less time than it takes to tell it, 
the sides of the giant Sea-Dragon 
were well-soaped. The next minute, 
the huge Sea-Dragon slipped easily 
through the channel. As it slipped 
through, the Cliffs of Dover scraped 
off much of the soap. In fact, the 
cliffs scraped off so much of the 
soap, that they are white to this 
day — very white! And the waves 
that dash against the cliffs are the 
foamiest waves in the world. They 
are also the soapiest waves ever 
seen anywhere. 


Tommy's Snowman For The Birds 
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like the biggest crash of thunder 


Playing Eskimo 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


We like to play we’re Eskimos 
And live midst ice and snow, 
So build ourselves an igloo hut 
Like those the pictures show. 


And then we train our Husky, 
Pal, 
To draw us on our sled. 
We teach him when to stand 
stock-still, 
And when to push ahead. 


But when our trips are very short 
Our snowshoes help us out. 
With them we walk on top the 
snow 
That’s lying all about. 


And though the air is biting cold, 
~ We really do not mind, 

Because the fur-skin clothes we 
wear 
Are very warm and kind. 


YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Lets MAKE snowman 
for the birds,” said Tommy to his 
brother. 

“The birds wouldn't 
snowman,” said Jimmy. 

“They would this kind.” 

“What kind are you going to 
make?” 

“It will look like a regular snow- 
man except for some things that we 
will do to it.” 

“What are the things we will do?”’ 

“T'll keep you guessing for a while. 
You roll the head and I'll roll the 
body. OK?” 

(Class guess what is going to be 
done to the snowman to make it a 
snowman for the birds.) 

“OK,” said Jimmy. 

The boys rolled the head and the 
body of the snowman. 

“Now what will we do?” 
Jimmy. 

‘We give him a hat of a loaf of 
bread. We will freeze it in place.” 

“That will be a funny hat, but it 
is a good idea. Let’s ask mother for 
some bread.” 

Mother gave them a half a loaf of 


want a 


said 


bread. 
it. Later they would freeze the 
whole snowman. 
“Now what else will we do?” 
“Let’s get some apples up from 


They packed snow around 


the basement. You ask mother 
first.” 

Mother agreed, so soon they had 
four apples. 

“What are we going to do with 
the apples?” said Jimmy. 

“We will use them as buttons. 
Help me dig little holes to press 
them in. Then we will pack some 
snow around them.” 

what will we do?” 

“We will find two strong sticks 
and use them as arms. On one arm 


we will tie some suet and on the 
other we will put an old basket. In 
the basket we will put some seeds 
and some nuts for the squirrels.” 

“Goody, I am glad you re- 
membered the squirrels.” 

“T didn’t think about it at first, 
but now it sounds like a good idea 
to me,” said Tommy. _ For eyes, 
nose and a mouth we'll use nuts — 
hickory nuts for the eyes, a corn 
nose and a row of shelled nuts for 
the mouth. 

The brothers worked very hard 
on their snowman. They finished it 
right before supper. Before they 
went in the house they poured water 
all over it. They wanted to make 
sure it would stay together. The 
next morning the first thing they 
did was to run to the window to see 
the snowman. Sure enough, there 
were some birds on the snowman. 
What do you think Tommy saw? 
He saw the head of a squirrel stick- 
ing out of the basket. Yes, he was 
indeed glad he remembered the 
squirrel. 

(Class might make a snowman 
like this one.) 
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Sori - The Shrew 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


SHE WASN’T as large as a 
mouse. Yet Sori, the Shrew, was as 
fierce as a tiger, and she had need 
to be. In her jaws she carried her 
baby, that was no bigger than a 
honey bee. She was so scared, she 
shook with fear, then burned with 
rage. 

That owl! It had tried to pounce 
on her, this moonlight night. Smell- 
ing her musky odor, though he 
could not have seen her, he flew 
down — down to her nest in the 
hollow stump. Her musky perfume 
was an awful giveaway! 


In another moment he could 
have grasped her in one talon. But 
Sori had a door in the side of the 
stump, a door that led out beneath 
the berry bushes. As she ran out 
this side door with her baby, the 
owl could not reach her. His talons 


dangled empty as he circled the 
spot. Then he gave it up and flew 
silently away. 

But here, on the ground beneath 
the bushes, was no place for a naked 
baby, for the baby had no fur yet. 
Its pink skin was wrinkled and 
hairless. She must make a nest in 
the grass, and the grass was all 
across the stream. 

It wasn’t much of a stream, ex- 
cept to Sori, but Sori was only three 
inches long, from the tip of her 
pointed nose to the end of her short 
tail. She didn’t weigh much, either. 
But she couldn’t swim with the baby 
in her jaws. To get across that 
stream, she must walk on water! 
Of course, no other creature could 
have done it. Maybe she couldn’t, 
but she would try. 

Quickly she spread her furry feet. 
The fur held the air bubbles 


shining air bubbles — as she ran 
across. She was on the other bank 
so quickly that her fur didn’t even 
wet through. She had walked on the 
bubbles she held in her furry feet. 

Now she was safe, with her baby, 
beneath the tall grasses. No owl 
could see her. Rounding out a nest 
in the dried grasses, she fed the 
baby, then covered him with a fuzzy 
warm leaf. 

Now she must catch something 
to eat. She was so hungry it hurt. 
There went a fat beetle. Quick! 
She grabbed it with hooked teeth. 
Now another! She made a dash for 
the next insect, as it turned to 
escape. Turning, too, she leapt upon 
it. 

Then she tried to catch a pinching- 
bug, but it set its pincers in her nose. 
Sori was so tiny, and the pinching- 
bug so big! She squeaked angrily, a 
wee high-pitched squeak. Then she 
squeaked with pain. There was 
only one thing to do. 

Sori had another weapon. In her 
mouth she had a poison gland. Her 
sharp teeth had the bug by the 
shoulder. Now she shot poison into 
it. The bug lay still and let go. 
Sori could paralyze an insect with 
poison. She paralyzed many a 
dangerous insect hefore she could 
eat it. 

She darted back to her nest. 
Time to feed the baby again! He 
was growing so fast! Fur in a week! 
Teeth in two weeks! By the time 
he was four weeks old he would 
have to catch his own insects. 
Though his eyes were not yet open, 
she laid a little bug down for him 
to play with. 

Sori was the smallest mammal in 
North America, and perhaps the 
quickest. She had to catch her own 
weight in insects every three hours, 
or starve. She used so much energy! 
By day, she had to watch for hawks, 
and all the mousers. It wasn’t easy. 
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Green-Coated Mr, Slow 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


Down in Jungleland lives the 
slowest, dullest, most upside-down 
of all the mammals, the sloth! 

About the size of a fox, this funny- 
looking animal is covered with 
shaggy grayish hair. He has hook- 
like claws instead of paws. His 
head and neck seem to be all in one 
piece, with the eyes deep-set, and no 
ears showing. 

Mr. Slow lives in cecropia trees, 
hanging upside-down the 
branches, or curling up into a ball to 
sleep. He sleeps twice as much as 
other animals. He seems to need 
nothing to drink, and he feeds on the 
cecropia leaves — just leaves and 
leaves, with perhaps a few buds or 
shoots for a change. 

The sloth is hardly aware of the 
world around it. Some naturalists 
think this animal has very little 
sense of smell. The noise of a gun 
fired at close range doesn’t make the 
least impression on him, and the 
only noise that seems to attract the 
attention of a mother sloth is the 
high squeal of her baby. If the little 
one, who sticks to the mother’s fur 
like a burr, is pulled off, the mother 
will look for it, but the reddish eyes 
are so dim-sighted that she will pass 
within a few inches without seeing 
it. 

The sloth moves so slowly that he 
could never hope to escape from his 
enemies. On the ground he is al- 
most helpless, and has to drag him- 
self along by hooking his claws into 
any rough spot he can find. When 
he strikes, his arm moves so slowly 


Bears don’t mind 
The cold outside; 
They’ve a hole 
In which to hide; 


that anything but another sloth can 
easily get out of his reach. 

Yet Mr. Slow manages to live in 
spite of the way he is made, and in 
spite of his enemies, the boars, the 
jaguar, the harpy eagle, and the 
natives. 

This is how he does it. He clings 
so tightly to a branch that only a 
mighty blow can make him let go. 
His skin is so tough and leathery 
that the arrows of the natives won’t 
go through it. He has two coats of 
fur, the outer of which looks like 
coarse hay, making him so much like 
a part of the tree when he is climb- 
ing around or hanging down, and so 


Bears 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Bears don’t mind 
The snow at all; 

They start sleeping 
In the fall; 


much like a bunch of dead leaves 
when he is curled up that he is hard 
to see. Lichens grow on his fur, 
and when rains turn the jungle 
green, these lichens turn green, too. 
He moves about mostly at night. He 
has no odor at all. His voice doesn’t 
sound like that of an animal, and he 
can throw it so that it seems to 
come from some other place. 


And so, being so hard to find, 
green-coated Mr. Slow is fairly safe 
from his enemies, and as long as 
there are cecropia trees left along the 
banks of Jungleland, there will 
probably be sloths to eat their 
leaves, 


Bears don’t mind 
The cold wind’s sting: 
They won’t waken 
Until Spring! 
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Farmer John’s Little Helpers 


Near the fence that separated 
Farmer John’s lawn from his mead- 
ow, Stood three fir trees that‘pointed 
to the blue sky overhead. A hungry 
bluejay was skirting the evergreens, 
every twig of which bore a load of 
soft snow. No breeze shook the 
covered branches to make them 
drop their white, fluffy masses. A 
silence hung over orchard and mead- 
ow. The Nature Man stood, camera 
in hand, awed by the great stillness, 
when suddenly a little gray bird 
alighted on one of the snow-laden 
branches. sending the powdery 
flakes in showers to the white carpet 
below. Then suddenly, across the 
landscape, came the sweetest little 
warble that ever greeted a winter 
morning. 

**Phee-bee!l”’ whistled the Nature 
Man. 

“Chick-adee-dee!”” replied the 
bird, looking down from his branch. 
Then, fastening his toes firmly, he 
swung around the bare branch sev- 
eral times. Whether he was search- 
ing for eggs or just having fun, I 
can’t say. Perhaps it was a little of 
both. 

“You won’t find many insect 
eggs this morning,” said the man. 
“I’d better get some food for you.” 
So saying, he went into the house. 
When he returned, he carried a large 
piece of suet. Wading carefully 
across the snowy lawn, he stopped 
under the fir tree. The chickadee 
had not stirred. Carefully, not 
making any quick moves, the man 
tied the suet to one of the lower 
branches. The bird watched him, 
sometimes nodding his little, black- 
capped head, as if he approved of it 
all. 

Having fastened the suet securely 
to the tree, the man turned slowly 
away and walked hack to the porch, 
where he could see all that happened 
in the evergreens. 

The chickadee waited for a mo- 
ment. Then he flew down to the 
branch which held the suet. Pick, 
pick went his hard, little bill. My, 
how good that suet tasted! After a 
moment or two, he threw up his 
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little head and called, ‘“‘Chick-a- 
dee-dee! Chick-a-dee-dee!” Then 
he went to eating again. 

The Nature Man smiled as he 
listened. He knew that others 
would hear that cheery call. They 
did. Over in the orchard a dozen 
little black-bibbed birds were sitting 
on the snow-covered limbs. “‘Chick- 
a-dee! Chick-a-dee-dee!”’ came an- 
other call across the snowy meadow. 
At once they all flew to the three fir 
trees from which the call had come. 
Then what a chorus there was as the 
little black-capped heads bobbed 
here and there, while their owners 
picked off pieces of the crumbly 
suet. 

They paid no attention to the 
Nature Man as he again waded 
quietly through the deep snow and 
stopped near the tree with his 
camera in his hand. As he stood 


Two Little Crabs 


LUCIA CABOT 


“Come on,” said Wiggles 
To his small brother, Riggles, 
““Let’s go for a swim today! 


It’s not very far 
To that white sandy bar, 
Where we both can swim and 
play.” 


“But we must take care 
For it’s dangerous over there; 
Right here, mother said to stay. 


“And I’m sure,” said Riggles, 
“She wouldn’t let us, Wiggles, 
Go so very far away.” 


But off went Wiggles, 
Calling back to Riggles, 
“I’m going out there anyway!” 


Wiggles’ end was sad, 
Which really was too bad, 
For gulls ate him up, they say. 


Riggles says you'll find, 
It is happier to mind, 
And always the safest way! 


quietly watching, one little gray 
bird alighted on his shoulder. “Oh, 
if some one were only here with a 
camera!” thought the man. But the 
bird stayed there only a moment. 
Was it his way of saying “Thank 
you” for the suet? The man liked 
to think that it was. 

“The shy ones won’t come if | 
stay here,” he thought. “Perhaps | 
can see them from the porch. There 
must be a great many hungry 
birds this snowy morning. Probably 
there are some just waiting for me to 
leave.” 

And sure enough! The man had 
hardly reached the porch when two 
birds came flying across the sunlit 
meadow. They were wearing crim 
son caps, and although their throats 
were black, their breasts were pink. 
“Tweet! Tweet!’ they sang as they 
alighted on the fir branches. 

“Redpolls!” said the Nature Man. 
“Why didn’t I put out some seeds. 
Redpolls won’t eat suet. I believe 
I'll get some seeds. If they are 
hungry enough, perhaps they will 
not leave.” 

Of course, the redpolls did leave. 
But an hour later they returned, 
and this time they found a pile of 
sweepings from the hay-mow, with 
plenty of grass-seeds in it, and some 
cracked corn and grain. Beside this 
was a pile of sunflower-seeds, and 
cracked nuts. 

Before long, nuthatches, juncos 
and bluejays joined the company 
under the fir trees. Of course, the 
bluejay tried to eat everything him- 
self and scolded because he couldn't. 
But for once, no one paid much at- 
tention to him, unless he came too 
near. 

One little chickadee flew to the 
roof over the entry where Farmer 
John’s wife had placed a little dish 
of suet. Here he had a feast all by 
himself. And when the Nature Man 
came by and stopped to take a pic- 
ture of him, he heeded the man no 
more than as if he was not there. 

After that snowy day, the birds 
returned very often. And when 
spring came and the snow melted 
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away from trees and meadow, they 
ate the insects and caterpillars 
which otherwise would have done 
much harm to Farmer John’s 
orchard and crops. The birds had 
eaten so many insect eggs during the 
winter that not many caterpillars 
hatched anyway. 


One pair of chickadees decided to 
spend the summer in Farmer John’s 
orchard. They had found the dear- 
est home-spot among the branches 
of one old apple tree. It was a hole 
where Downey Woodpecker had 


lived the summer before. 


One warm spring day they found 
a tuft of white hair that Mr. Rab- 
bit had left on the bushes that win- 
ter day when an old fox had been 
chasing him. This they placed in 
the hole in the apple tree. Then 
somewhere they found a quantity 
of last year’s thistle-down, and that, 
too, was used in the little home. 
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What a nice nest it was when it was 
finished. 

When the home was ready, Mrs. 
Chickadee placed six white eggs 
with reddish-brown spots on them, 
on the soft, silky bed. Then she sat 
on the eggs to keep them warm. 

Twelve days later there were six 
little birds in the cozy, apple-tree 
home; and six little mouths were 
open wide for food. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chickadee flew here and there, over 
orchard and meadow and woodland, 
searching for caterpillars to feed 
those hungry babies. 

They kept the trees so clean that 
there were no wormy apples to be 
put into Farmer John’s cellar that 
autumn. 

One rainy day the farmer went 
into his shop and made several feed- 
ing trays. “1 shall put these up as 
soon as snow comes,” he told the 
Nature Man. “It certainly pays to 
keep those birds on the farm.” 


The Changeable Chameleon 


LUCILLE H. 


How convenient it would be 
for us when working our way 
through a crowd, or when trying to 
cross a busy street, if we could look 
forward with one eye and backward 
with the other. The Chameleon, a 
small lizard-like reptile, is the only 
creature, however, who can do this. 
Its eyes work in sockets, on the cup 
and hall principal, and unlike our 
own eyes, each eye can be moved 
independently of the other so that 
the animal can see ahead and behind, 
or above and below at the same 
time. 

Another enviable power is its 
ability to change its color so that it 
may blend in with its background 
and be almost invisible to the casual 
observer. This phenomenon is 
governed by light, temperature, and 
the emotions of the creature. Nu- 
merous cells, arranged in layers 
under the skin, are expanded or con- 
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tracted to produce this color change. 
The exact tint depends on the ex- 
tent to which the individual cells 
are opened or closed, and the num- 
ber of layers brought into use at any 
one time. If the Chameleon is in a 
cool shady place, its color is in- 
tensified. The usual colors displayed 
by the Chameleon are varying 
tints of green, yellow and brown. 
But at times, there are touches of 
pink, orange, and salmon to be 
found. 

The tongue of this versatile crea- 
ture is club shaped, with a sticky 
growth at the tip, and so long that it 
can easily reach out and capture an 
insect some distance away. 

Even the tail of the Chameleon is 
a surprise, since it is a grasping 
organ, much like a monkey’s, and 
enables the little animal to cling 
with great tenacity to the branches 
of a tree. 


Our Chinese Kite 
(From Page 11) 


solve this problem for themselves. 
One way is to paste a piece of fairly 
heavy cord around the mouth open- 
ing. Others leave extra paper and 
double it back. Some paste on a 
stiffer collar, and then paint it. 

When dry, cut out the fish, leav- 
ing a slight margin of paper out- 
side the colored lines. Attach a 
cord to the mouth or top fin, or both. 
Coarse thread is even better. Care 
must be taken that the tie-in is 
made in such a fashion that it will 
not tear out easily. One way is to 
make a reasonably large knot at 
one end of the cord. Insert the 
cord, leaving the knot on the inside 
of the mouth. Notebook rein- 
forcements may be used. 

Twigs for the fishing pole, of any 
desired length, should be gathered 
before the lesson, so that eager 
small fry will not have to wait too 
long to complete the toy. When 
you run with them they are such 
fun! These twigs should be of very 
light weight to accommodate the 
lightweight fish. ‘There are many 
bushes whose branches are quite 
strong enough for the purpose. 

Many a long hour in a hospital 
bed has been shortened by the 
fishes fluttering about the bed. 
They are very saleable at school 
fairs, etc., as they attract the at- 
tention of the very young who usu- 
ally have to be brought along. 
They are inexpensive, too. They 
can be very decorative. 


Safety Poster 
(From Page 43) 


Always be careful around open 
fires such as fireplaces, bon fires, or 
open furnace doors. Do not get 
near so your clothing will be in 
danger. And do not throw things on 
the open fire. Many accidents are 
caused by explosive things being 
carelessly tossed on flames. 

Keep a safe distance from any 
flying sparks, too. 

Color the Poster: 

Color the logs brown; make the 
flames bright shadings of yellow and 
orange. The fireplace may be red 


bricks with a gray stone mantle. 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Could you give me a list of valu- 
able teacher reference books on the subject 
of the Eskimo? 

Answer: “Eskimo Legends,” Snell, Little Brown; 
“The Polar Hunters,” Wheeler, Lothrop Lee, New 
York; “Myths and Legends of Alaska,” Judson, Mc- 
Clurg, Chicago; “Strange People,” Starr, Ginn; “‘Nan- 
ook of the North,” Flaherty, Doubleday; ““The People 
of the Twilight,” Jeness, Macmillan. 

Question: I read an article some years ago 

called **‘Reindeer, Parkas, and Mukluks.”’ 

I wish you could help me locate it. 

Answer: Indeed, I can. I believe you would find that 
article in Junior Red Cross News, January, ’35. 

Question: Do you know where I can locate 

anything that will help me with an Eskimo 

play? 

Answer: The Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
Co'leze, Columbia University, publishes a Teacher 
Lesson Unit (No. 6) called “‘Eskimo Plays.” 

Question: Can you give me any information 

concerning the “‘parkas”’ or outside garments 

worn both by the Eskimo men and women? 

Answer: The “parkas” are made of deer, rabbit, 
muskrat, seal, squirrel, or any skin that they can get in 
that country. The parkas of the women are longer 
than those of the men, and usually trimmed with dog 
or wolf fur. 

Question: What can you tell me of the ““Muk- 

luks?”’ 

Answer: The women chew the leather before it is 
made into boots or ‘“‘mukluks.” This is to soften it for 
the feet. The “mukluks” are made with their hair 
inside for the bottoms. This will keep the feet warm. 
The tops are made with the hair outside. 

Question: How large are the Eskimo sleds? 

Answer: About 16 feet long and two or three feet 
wide with about 26 cross pieces. Some Eskimo sleds 
have bone or wood runners. Sometimes, the Eskimo 
mixes clay and moss in a pot and puts this mixture, 
when very hot, on the runners for smoothness. 

Question: My fourth grade children are very 

interested in Science. Can you suggest any 

elementary books on the subject? 

Answer: “‘Science Readers,” Scott, Foresman; “‘Sci- 
ence Readers,” Row, Peterson; “Science Readers,” 
L. W. Singer, Syracuse, New York; “Every Day Sci- 
ence Projects,” Smith, Houghton; “Early Steps in 
Science,” Webb, Appleton; “The Fairyland of Sci- 
ence,” Buckley, Appleton; “Story Book of Science,” 
Fabre, Century; “Science for Beginners,” Fall, World 
Book; “The Wonder World We Live In,” Whyte. 
Knopf, New York. 


Question: Have you any suggestions for 
poems, recitations, stories, songs or plays 
to be used in “‘Bill of Rights’’ week in a fifth 
grade? If you have any materials available 
or can send me any definite ideas I would 
greatly appreciate it. 

Answer: “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” ‘Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,” “The Story of Nathan 
Hale,” “Washington, the Man Who Would Not Be 
King,” etc., published by Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Plays by Plays, 8 Arlington St., Boston. Short 
Stories and Books: “Our Freedoms Series’ (36¢ each), 
Row, Peterson; “Heroes of Progress,’”’ Eva March 
Tappan, Houghton, Mifflin; ““Men Who Are Making 
America,” published by Forbes; “Americans in Action” 
by Herzberg, Appleton; ‘Builders of Empire,”’ Darrow, 
Longmans, Green. Poems: “A Nation’s Strength,” 
Emerson; “Lewis and Clark,” Stephen Vincent Binet; 
“I Hear America Singing,’”? Walt Whitman; “America 
For Me,” Van Dyke; “Lincoln,” John Gould Fletcher; 
“Washington, Lincoln and Columbus,” Nancy Byrd 
Turner. 


Question: Will you please tell me the names 

of, and where to secure plays suitable for a 

third grade? I need some for a P.T.A. pro- 

gram. 

Answer: F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y.; 
Flanagan & Co., Chicago; “Baker Plays,”’ Boston, 
Mass.; “Plays,” 8 Arlington St., Boston; “Plays in 
The Instructor,” Grade Teacher and American Child- 
hood; dramatization of charming Thanksgiving stories, 
like First Corn,” etc. 


Question: Kindly send me title of book and 
price containing the best collection of stories 
for the pre-school child. 

Answer: “A Bibliography of Stories for the Younger 
Child,” (50c) published by Assn. for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1201- 16th N. W., Washington, D. C.; “Lists of 
Stories and Poems for Pre-School Child,” American 
Library Assn., Chicago; the Washington D. C. Public 
Library of Washington, D. C., also sends out book 
lists for various ages of children. There is a book, 
“Children’s Reading,” Terman and Lima, published by 
Appleton, that contains ages of children, books, price, 
for children 4 through 15. Various other fine books on 
this subject should give lists of stories and poems for 
young child, like: “Stories Children Like,” Washburre, 
Rand McNally; “The Children’s Reading,” Olcott, 
Houghton, Mifflin; ““New Roads to Reading,” Moore, 
Doubleday Doran; “Unified Kindergarten and First 
Grade,”’ Temple-Parker, Ginn. 
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Safety Poster 
(From Page 62) 


Color the floor gray, also. Color 
Susan’s hair yellow and her dress 
bright blue. The footstool could be 
a bright yellow. 


Calendars for the New Year 
(Page 44) 


Calendars for the new year can be 
such lovely things, and making them 
is so much fun! We suggest that 
squares or circles of white paper be 
issued to each child. Upon these, he 
paints or colors with crayon, flow- 
ers, birds, or anything to his own 
liking. Also issued to each child is a 
larger square or circle, upon which he 
can mount the finished illustration. 
And, this in turn is mounted upon a 
square lace doilie or round one. 

A calendar pad may be mounted 
at the base of the doilie, or attached 
as small picture shows. Notice that 
ends of threads or ribbons are made 
secure by pasting a small circle of 
paper over them. Even tissue paper 
circles will do very well. — A. Cen- 
ter is marked by X. 

Design 2 shows a square or rec- 
tangle which allows for calendar pad 
and a border about the edges. At 
top a design of birds, butterfly, 
flowers or familiar subject may be 
added. Color and cut out the edges 
carefully. Attach thread at back 
for hanging up calendar. 

Try to impress upon the child that 
a colored design of flowers and leaves 
or any other subject for that mat- 
ter, becomes much more interesting 
when colors are varied, as green, 
yellow-green, and blue-green, or 
blue, violet-blue and green-blue, 
etc. Accent stems a little darker 
where they start from under an- 


other stem of flower. The same 
applies to flower petals. 
January Book Marks 


(Page 45) 


We all need book marks, whether 
it is for the library book, our school 
books, or as a special thought to 
include in a gift-book to some 
friend. Let us devote a lesson to 
making some very nice book marks. 
A few suggestions are given on this 
page. The details at the upper right 
show the steps in making book 


marks of cut colored papers and a 
short piece of colored ribbon. 

When made of construction pa- 
pers and then mounted upon a 
piece of white or tinted construc- 
tion paper, they are quite heavy 
and will stand a good deal of usage. 
Keep all parts rather simple. Avoid 
thin, fine leaves or intricate petals. 
Be sure to paste all parts thoroughly 
when mounting one upon another. 
Length of ribbon, six inches. 


Build-up Snowman Poster 
(Page 46) 


The three snowballs in graduat- 
ing sizes to be used to construct this 
happy snowman may be torn from 
white paper. Mark by pencil first 
and then tear carefully to give the 
slightly roughened contour of a real 
snowball. Use the three sizes as 
shown on poster Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

A background may be pasted 
together from colored paper, using 
the dimensions shown on poster 
page. The sticks for arms, the fea- 
tures, and the tree, may be put in 
with India ink and pen. 


Simple Toy Aeroplane 
(Page 47) 


This toy plane may be colored, 
cut out and mounted on a heavier 
paper or board before it is assem- 
bled. Or it may be traced and cut 
from colored construction paper 
which will have enough support 
for the plane. 

The rudder slips up through the 
middle slot at the back of the plane 
by the tail piece. 

The propeller, when tacked 
through the two holes marked “B,” 
will turn freely in the breeze if 
enough free space is allowed. No- 
tice diagram. 
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Jugoslavia Poster 
(Page 49) 


Color all flesh light orange. 

The woman weighing the beans 
wears a white dress, a gay scarf and 
apron, white hose and brown shoes. 

The little girl’s waist is white with 
bright embroidery. 

Her blue skirt is embroidered in 
red bands and she has an embroid- 
ered apron. 

The woman carrying the furze has 
a light brown blouse, a red scarf, 
a blue apron and dull green skirt. 


College of Cducalion 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake, Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. 
Write for Catalog 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 812A 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000's OF TEACHERS 


Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West including 


Calif., Wash., Ore 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


OCKY 


BA Awe 


Highest Salaries. 


4E 


Unexcelled Service. 


RS' A 


DENVER, COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Plasteline Comes in 
Artistic Colors 


Cream 

456B Gray Green 

456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456M Bronze Green 
456K Clay Color 

456R Blue 

456C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.45 


456Z Assorted, four colors, 

\% lb. each, Cream, Terra 

Cotta, Bronze Green, and 
Dark Brown, $0.50 


The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


PLA S LL 


TRADE MARK 


With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 
may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
PAPER CUTTERS 
5 BY 


SAFETY 


Auto-Lift Safety Knife. Blade 


Stays up, ready for use. It cannot fall accidentally. Both 
of your hands are free to adjust sheet. 


Ruled Table. The smooth top, green for eye-ease, is 
ruled in .” squares for quick, accurate cutting. You 
can cut odd shapes easily. Springfield Cutter has smooth 


top — cherry finish — unlined — can be ruled at slight 
extra charge. 


Heading Rule. Perfectly-aligned heading rule permits 
trimming of material to fractional parts of an inch. 
Cutters 12” in size and larger have heading rule cam 
adjustment. 


LIFTING 
SPRING 


Lifting Spring. Tightly-coiled spring gives the blade hinge 
lateral firmness . . . assures a smooth, precise shearing 
operation. 


TWO-PIECE CUTTER BLADE 


Two-Piece Cutter Blade. Knife of fine, properly-treated 


steel holds a keen edge for years of hard service. It is 


- screwed firmly to the handle, afd can be detached easily 
4336 — SPRINGFIELD — Heavy duty cutter, 24” x 20” table. 24” 


auto-lift blade. Will handle anything from tissue to heavy photo- 

mount and thin metal. Has the weight, leverage and perfect balance 

to do the “hard jobs” easily. With unlined table only. $34.50 

4545 — NATIONAL — 18” x 18” table. 18” blade. Large, sturdy, 

capable of cutting anything from tissue to thin metal. An all-purpose 

cutter. $22.00 

4272 — POPULAR — 15” x 15” table. 15” blade. A fine, precision-built cutter. 
$15.00 

4362 — MONARCH — 12” x 12” table. 12” blade. A sturdy, medium-size cutter 

for cutting paper or cardboard. Handy for schools, homes and offices. $8.00 

4259 — STUDIO — 10” x 10” table. 10” blade. Ideal for ordinary school, 

home and office use. Fine cutter for photographic work — trimming prints, 

films, photo mounts. $6.00 


4257 — DANDY — 8” x 8” table. 8” blade. A small-size cutter for use on paper 
and light cardboard. $5.00 


SEE OUR DISTRIBUTOR OR SEND YOUR ORDER DIRECT TO MILTON BRADLEY. 
WRITE FOR EDUCATIONAL CATALOG No. E-89 OR FOR CUTTER CIRCULAR. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Distributors Everywhere 


for eventual sharpening. 


E-748-15 
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